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CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE BLACK IRON GALVANIZED IRON FIBRE 


Here’s comfort for conscientious canners 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, known tothe nation as a high 
medical authority, advises the millions of readers 
of Hearst papers to “Tie a Can to Diet Troubles.” 


E writes: “......the tin can 

has a great claim on popular 
admiration and esteem. 

“For it has literally enabled us to ‘tie 

a can’ to a host of our culinary 


troubles. It has pro- 
vided a compact, satis- 
factory, and relatively 
inexpensive way of 
furnishing adequate 
supplies of both meat 
and vegetables at all 
seasons, in all climates, 
and it has well nigh 
settled the vexatious 
problem of keeping 
our surplus food sup- 
plies in appetizing 
condition through the 
months of relative 
shortage. 


NEW YORK 


“Thanks to the tin can, we are no 
longer alternately gorged with and 


starved of certain fruits and vege- 


Have youread this yet? We'll 
be glad to send you a copy. 


‘American Can Company 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


tables, but can maintain an even 
dietetic pressure and balance all 


year long.” 


The eminent doctor 
paraphrases Tenny- 
son’s poem of the 
brook, with reference 
to various staple 
canned foods. The 
same words apply as 
neatly to American 
Can Company. 


“For Springs may 


come andcansmay go, 
But we go on for- 
ever.” 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CoO.. INC. 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 
206-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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DOUBLE PINEAPPLE GRATER 


(WITH HOPPER REMOVED) 


MADE BY THE 


JOHN R. MITCHELL CO. 


Foot of Washington St. 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


The large-tooth saws, on the upper spindles, coarse grind the fruit 
wh'ch passes down to the fine saws on the two lower spindles, from 
there it falls into a tub under the machine. Machine is well braced 
and the workmanship is of the best; gears are cut from the solid, 
and saws are milled from sotid blanks which gives a cutting edge 


to two sides of the tooth. Hopper and discharge chutes are lined 
with white pine. 
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THE 


We excel Our Labels 
n‘Designs are the Highest Standard 
of Artistic erit for Comnyereial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your ve Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


AYARS ROTARY EXHAUSTER 


AYARS ROTARY SYRUPER Takes No. 1 to No. 10 cans inclusive without 
any changing. Cans come out on delivery disk 


With new improved valve 


in a single row.— 
io me ouches metal. 
New rubber makes new valve Well and substentialty built 
No Parts to wear and leak 
SALEM 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY new Jersey 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN CLOSED THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO., CAN DEPARTMENT 


Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 
DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


UNCLEAN 


Do you want that said about your Corn ? Surely not. 


be said. 


well as by method — does it splendidly, easily and economically. 


Yet, if you pack it without first washing it, it might 
The MONITOR Corn Washer-Sanitary by name as 
Send the corn direct to the cutters from the 


It’s so easy to do that you cannot afford not to do it. 


MONITOR Washer and you will then know that your pack will open up - ABSOLUTELY CLEAN. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CoO. A. K ROBINS & CO. 


Tillsonburg, Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. KING "SPRAGUE CO, 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


Itim: 
BROWN, BOGGS CO., Ltd. 


FRANK 


88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE. Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of THE 
CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among themselves on 
all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 45th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in advamce, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 Cents each 
ADVERTISING RaTes—According to space and location. 
Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE Trape Co. 


Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail matter. 
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EDITORIAL 


E FUTILATY OF IT ALL—Or in the vernacular of the 
street, and which will be better understood, aiid more wide- 
ly, ‘“‘what’s the use?”’ There has been almost unlimited dis- 

cussion, argument and reason on this matter of the flat 
allowance of of 1 per cent; associations, individuals and 
the trade journals have pointed out the injustice to the can- 
ners in such an allowance, and the results of careful in- 
vestigations, and the figures as printed last week in these 
pages and repeated this week, all go to prove the unfairness 
of the claim against canners, when charged for at any such 
rate, but what does it amount to? The jobbers have gone 
steadily on with their well organized campaign to get and 
to hold this flat allowance, and they are gétting it from a 
whole lot of the canners if not all. It is the same old story, 
disheartening if not actually discouraging to those who are 
Striving to help and protect, and advance the industry; the 
failure to properly consider, weigh and «pproximate the effect 
upon the whole industry, and which in turn, is caused by a 
total lack of confidence in fellow-canners. Canners of long 
experience, scientists in a position to know, and trade jour- 
nals that have no other purpose than to help, but who can see 
both sides of such a question in an unbiased way—who sit, as 
it were, like lookers-on in this field of battle, and who give 
their honest views as they see it, all go for naught when a 
buyer, or his agent, appears on the scene, and with a wave 
of his hand says, “Oh, what do they know about it? They 
are all wrong; here is the truth of the matter.’”’ Then the 
canner throws aside all that he has heard or read or thought 
and accepts the verdict of the buyer as the gospel truth. 
These canners would be mortally offended if they were told 
that they were not competent to think, and yet if ‘actions 
speak louder than words,” they stand convicted of the charge. 
Back of the whole thing, of course, is the quest of the 
mighty dollar, the eagerness for an immediate sale, even if 
they lose money on it, and what seems to be more of a guid- 
ing argument with all canners than anything else, the desire 
and the determination to keep some other canner out of a sale. 
But if they are seeking the dollar, if they are in business to 
make a profit, why will they not show some horse-sense and 
canniness, why will they not look to their own interests and 
look a little ahead to protect those interests? The sacrifice 
of % of 1 per cent. on a sale may not be a big thing, or a 
thing to worry about, on that one sale or even on all sales of 
the year, if the profits were heavy—and they are not. But is 
that the end of it? If all future arguments on the sale were 
ended with that grant of a flat allowance it might be well 
worth while. But they are not. The jobber advances that 
argument, but then adds that if the swell claims exceed the 
% of 1 per cent. thus allowed they will make claim for the 
overage. And some of the canners’ committees have fallen 
into that trap and conceded the point! Stripped of all verbiage 
what does the present contention of the jobbers for a flat al- 


lowance of 1% of 1 per cent. mean? It means simply that you 
must alow him this flat 14 of 1 per cent. at the time of rend- 
ering the invoice; then if there is any further spoilage you 
must allow that also; so you are simply guarauteeing your 
goods against spoilage, but with this difference: if the ship- 
ment of goods shows no spoilage, or a spoilage very much 
less than 14 of 1 per cent. you get no rebate. You lose that 
allowance completely, if your goods are free of spoilage; but 
you pay for all spoilage over and above the amount of the 
allowance. Heads the jobbers win, tails the canner loses. 
And if they force this unjust—absolutely dishonest—condi- 
tion on the industry this year it will stick for ever more. 
Don’t fool yourself! If you grant this one request now, rather 
than have an argument with a good buyer, you will never be 
able to change the custom. Already the buyers ars saying to 
all canners, ‘‘Everybody is allowing this 1%4 of 1 per cent., 
but you,” and if you demand evidence they will show you one 
of these ‘“‘just-this-once” contracts allowed by a fellow-canner, 
and the work is done. That is what they are doing today. and 
every canner told that believes it, because he thinks his fellow- 
canners are Ring-tailed Snorters that ought to be shoveling 
brimstone in the kingdom of his Satanic Majesty instead of 
packing slop goods and selling them below the market all 
the time. There is no co-operation and no confidence among 
canners. 

There is but one solution to this and that is to absolutely 
refuse to make any allowance for spoilage until it has de 
veloped and been proven, and let the buyer prove his loss. 
Guarantee your goods in full but refuse to pay spoilage claims 
in advance. Stand behind your goods, but don’t be stood up 
as an easy mark. If you can’t pack the goods to hold then 
you should bear the burden of your fault; but the vast ma- 
jority of canners can and do pack their goods in as nearly 
a perfect fashion as it is given to man to attain, and these 
good packers should not be penalized for the faults of the less 
competent. Let the buyer show some care and attention 
as to what goods he buys and where. Every other mercham 
nas to do this. That will make for efficiency; that will repay 
the careful, consciencious packer and encourage him to go on; 
but to ram this unjust claim for a general flat allowance down 
all canners’ throats will make for inefficiency, will put a 
premium upon incompetence. 


a word, lack of knowledge, lack of business experience 

and neglect of due thought. That is a rather sweeping 
denunciation, but it is not made as a denunciation, but in a 
kindly way to point a moral. 

The commonest expression one hears, when the progress 
of the canning industry is under discussion, is that there are 
so many small canners, located in out-of-the-way places, that 
nothing can be done to advance the business or to get them 
into concerted action. That is a mere excuse that is only 
relatively true today. Rapid transportation, the mail, the 
telephone and the automobile have wiped out distance and 


Wi wc Is the Cause of This Isolation Among Canners,—In 
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brought all men into close touch with others; and a concern 
doing from $50,000 to $100,000 a year in canned foods can- 
not be considered a ‘“‘small’’ concern. Most of the canners 
who are embraced in the generalization ‘“‘small canners’’ are 
today well organized, thrifty concerns, but all of these, and 
small canners, all look up to the, so-called, larger canners and 
follow their example. There is, of course, it must be ad- 
mitted, a thread of provincialism running through all the in- 
dustry, clearly distinguished by its distrust of all men, by that 
erroneous belief that you must ‘“‘do’’ or be ‘‘done”’ by. Pos- 
sibly this is the basis of all the trouble, and which makes it 
easy for the well organized, closely-working-together jobbers 
to ‘‘stalk” the canners, separating them into individuals and 
working upon the individual instead of the mass as an indus- 
try. In spite of all the association effort the canners have 
not learned the value of co-operative effort, of working to- 
gether all for the common good. They cannot see the ad- 
vantage of sinking selfish efforts, temporarily, for the greater 
good of all. In other words, they consider their own personal 
interests as such without realizing that the canning of foods 
is a separate and distinct industry in which each canner is 
but an integral part, and that all these parts must, of neces- 
sity, work together if the whole industry is to progress. 


Very nice theory, you will say, but how are you going to 
change it? In the first place, every canner must believe in 
his business, and believe that his fellow-canner produces just 
as good goods as he does and possibly better; and this can 
well be believed because the general average of the canners 
is now very high. Never mind the few black sheep that may 
be found; your fellow-canner is just as good a business man, 
and packs just as good goods as you do— if not better. The 
2 or 3 or 5 per cent. of junk packers—we mean deliberately 
such—can be left to wallow in their own mire. But have 
confidence in your business and in your fellow-canner. 


‘Then use every method to inform yourself on actual con- 
ditions—and there are many such at the disposal of every 
canner, the same as any other business has. Your machinery 
and supply men get in very close touch with all phases of your 
business and they are eager to help you and to inform you in 
a business way, and if you will cultivate this source of infor- 
mation you will gain an immense amount of real, first-hand 
knowledge of market conditions and prospects. Again, form 
the habit of calling up your neighbor canners and talk over 
business conditions, and if you expect him to be honest with 
you be honest with him. Present day business is based upon 
strict honesty and only those who are honest will endure. 
The others are quickly weeded out for business men won’t 
have anything to do with the slippery, the evasive, the dis- 
honest man. 


Read your trade journals and believe in them, back them 
up and help them. This journal began in 1878 to gather the 
news and matters of interest and importance to canned foods 
packers, and every moment of its life is given to that service— 
to serve the canners to the best of its ability. Realize the 
position it holds: it has no interest in any cannery, in any 
canned foods; does not buy or sell the goods; nor has it any 
direct or indirect interest in any supply house or machinery 
firm. It is absolutely independent and free, but is in close 
touch with all these interests—canners, machinery men, brok- 
ers and supplymen—the whole industry in a word. It looks 
on the buying and the selling, seeing the things which the 
bias of the buyer or of the seller and generally of both. fail 
to see, and so it can record the market as it actually is. When 
you are puzzled about a business deal you gladly seek the 
advice of a disinterested party. Well, that is just what The 
Canning Trade is regarding market conditions, and you should 
therefore have confidence in it. It is your friend, always 
seeking to help you, trying to inform you honestly and as 
completely as its long experience and knowledge permit. We 
are all human and we can all make mistakes, but with our 
numerous and wide sources of information we are more likely 
to be right than an individual buyer, seeking his own interests. 
Believe in your trade paper, then, and stick up for it; be its 
friend as it is your friend. Other lines of industry help their 
trade journals, induce men who should be subscribers to be- 
come such, and then patronize the advertisers who support 
their trade journal. This should be so in the canning in- 
dustry, and it is pleasant to record that we have thousands 
of the warmest kind of friends, in every section of the country, 
who believe in and work with us in the closest kind of way; 
and we want all to do so; because we can serve the better, 
the closer we are to you, and the more we co-operate. This 
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journal is yours; use it, and it will help you to be better in- 


formed, which is what is needed. 


For instance: Could this have happened if the party had 
been a faithful, confident reader of this journal? A certain 
small canner, packing a fine article of food, had 1,200 cases 
of what were described to us as “bang up” No. 2 tomatoes. 
He asked a broker in one of the larger cities to sell them for 
him. He was told the market was off, demand slow, but if 
he wanted to sell the lot for $1,500 the broker would take 
them. And the canner sold them at that price. This hap- 
pened late last fall. Imagine selling fine spot No. 2 tomatoes 
at a little over 60c per dozen, all due to the fact that this 
canner was totally uninformed—not a reader of his trade 
paper; an easy victim to the sharks that abound. He lost 
better than 60c per case, or $720 on the sale, enough to pay 
for 240 years subscription to The Canning Trade, and there 
are many more like him, doing the same thing today to a 
more or less degree. The injury to the industry comes from 
the effect on the market, and that is why canners should see 
that all canners read their trade journal, and keep posted, so 
that they will not, inadvertently, break the market through 
lack of information. The moral is: read your paper, have con- 
fidence in its statements; induce every canner to become a 
reader (no matter how small he may be, because he is in 
business to make money as well as the larger ones), have faith 
in your fellow-canner; know your rights and stick up for them. 


Don’t get all your information from the buyer’s side! 
Think it over. 


NEW “HEALTH FOOD” FROM HERRING 


O many herring have been caught off Icelandic coasts that new 
uses for the fish have been devised to care for the surplus 
after a sufficient quantity is salted. Several years ago, 

through Norwegian, Danish and Icelandic interests, factories 
were erected in Iceland for the preparation of herring flour, 
Consul General Letcher, Copenhagen, informs the Department 
of Commerce. This product is highly prized in Norway as a 
strength food, inasmuch as it contains 70 per cent of fat and 
protein. Much of this flour is also exported to Japan, where it 
is used as a fertilizer in connection with flower growing. As 
herring can be caught in unlimited quantities off Iceland in sum- 
mer time, it is planned in a greater measure than before, in 
connection with the salting for export, to use herring for 
strength food and for oil. Herring oil is extracted by pressing 
out the fats in the herring. By “hardening” it can be made 
both tasteless and odorless, and is then well adapted for mar- 
garin production, being especially rich in body-building prop- 
erties. 


What one-half of one per cent means. 
A MEMORY JOGGER 


Here is what you present to the buyer when you make 


a flat allowance of $ of 1%. If you do business to the 
amount of: 


tof 1% 2% disc. 3% brokerage 


$ 10,090 per year $ 50.00 200 00 300.00 
100.00 400.00 600.00 
30,000 ” ” 150.00 600.00 900.00 
40,000 ” ” 200.09 800 00 1200.00 
50,000” 250.00 1000.00 1500.00 
100,000 ” ” 500.00 20€0.00 3900.00 
500,000  ” 2500.00 10,000.00 15,000.00 

1,000,000 ”’ 5000.00 20,000.00 30,000.00 


It pays to think! 
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Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter ay) 


Over 825 in Service. 
Why? Ask Us 


Builders of the Complete Line of 
High Speed Automatic Sanitary Can Machinery 


Bliss for Machinery 


E. W. BLISS CO. works BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SALES { DETROIT CLEVELAND CHICAGO PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS BUFFALO CINCINNATI NEW HAVEN 
OFFICES { Dime Bank Bldg. Cleveland Discount Bldg. Peoples Gas Bldg. Oliver Bldg. Boatmen’s Bank Bldg. Marine Bank Bldg. Union Trust Bldg. Second Nat’! Bank Bldg. 


American Factorie: BROOKLYN, N.Y. HASTINGS, MICH. CLEVELAND,OHIO. SALEM, OHIO. 


No. 379 Represented on the Pacific Coast by 
BERGER & CARTER CO. — San Francisco, Cal., Los Angeles, Cal., Portland, Ore. 


USE 
IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adiusters 
ESTABLISHED 1880 
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Conditions Of Crops In All Sections 


Crop Reports By The Canners 


(Notice—If canners would but recognize the oppor- 
tunity offered through The Canning Trade for a free 
exchange of this highly important information, this 
page would grow to several pages each week. Trouble 
is, when a canner is asked to report on his crop condi- 
tions, he grows fearful that the information will get to 
the buyer, and so he refuses, or neglects, to send in a 
report. Truth is, the buyers get the information in 
other ways, and sometimes wrongly, and the only re- 
sult from the canners’ refusal is that fellow-canners 
are kept in darkness. And some rejoice in that. It is 
a huge mistake for the canners to act this way. If all 
canners would be free, and honest, in reporting exact 
crop conditions, it would tremendously benefit the entire 
canned foods market—not hurt it. And to lie in such 
reports is to simply cheat yourself playing solitaire. 
If the crops are there, the peak will come from them, 
and just when you think the market should be about 
free of goods, those goods come creeping out, market 
advances are checked and doubt spread, hampering all 
operations. If all canners knew the crop conditions of 
others, all could operate more intelligently, guiding 
their courses accordingly. The canner who withholds 
his crop information is like the ostrich that hides its 
head in the sand and thinks no one can see him. Don’t 
be an ostrich. 

Every week we send out hundreds of return postals, 
get back a few. Don’t wait to be asked by mail; take 
this invitation and frequently report your crop prog- 
ress. Rest easy as to who sees these—for 90 per cent 
of our readers are fellow-canners, and the other 10 per 
cent are brokers and a few buyers. We earnestly invite 
you to help make this a most important Bureau, and 
we feel that we can count upon you.—KEditor.] 


Rocky Mount, Va., July 31—Our tomatoes at this time are 
not as good as last year, and not as many planted. We do not 
can corn and beans for sale It does not pay us to can apples 
for the market. I think we may have a one-half or two-thirds 
crop of tomatoes. 

Lithia, Va., August 9—My acreage is less than last year 
and prospects of packing in 1923 are about one-half of 1922. 

Perryman, Md., August 10—Both the tomato and corn crops 
look excellent. We do not think they could look much bettter 
in his section We expect to start on tomatoes next week. The 
corn houses have started up here. 

Brenford, Del., August 13—The crops in this locality look 
very good. Corn is looking good and the tomatoes seem to be 
up to normal at this time, but it will be two weeks yet before 
the canners will be canning. 

Wyoming, Del., August 9—Acreage about normal. We 
have prospects for big crop in this section. Some patches are 
poor. Labor very scarce and high. 

Frankford, Del., August 11—The tomato crop is very late. 
Packing will not start before August 25th. We have had fre- 
quent and excessive rainfalls. 

Hopewell, N J., August 15—Tomato crop will be about 
normal, except a few days late, on account of dry weather, 
which prevailed during period when plants were being started. 

Swedesboro, N. J., August 14—The early crop of tomatoes 
will not be over one-fourth of the usual amount. On the late 
crop the acreage is a little more than normal, but is about ten 
days late. The prospects are good, provided we have favorable 
weather and a late fall. 

Elm, N. J., August 13—White peach crop good and Alberta 
fair, to open in a couple of weeks. Black Diamond blackberries 
— and soon over. Second crop of raspberries damaged 

y heat. 

Newport, N. J., August 11—Tomatoes looking fair. About 
two weeks later than 1922. Pack will be 75 per cent normal. 

White Plains, Ky., August 13—The drought was broken 
here on August 2nd. Since then it has rained nearly every day. 
At least 40 per cent of our tomato acreage has been destroyed. 
quite a number of our farmers losing their entire acreage. 
Think will be busy to fill the orders now on our books. The 
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above conditions seem to be general throughout this State. 
— crops have suffered with tomatoes. Very gloomy, in- 
deed. 

New Vienna, Ohio, August 11—We need rain. .Our acre- 
age is larger than last year, but drought is rapidly putting a 
“crimp” in our prospects. Some late planting will not amount 
to anything. If rain comes in three days we will have a 75 per 
cent crop; if delayed longer, will be less. 

Albany, Ind., August 13—Tomato acreage normal. Plenty 
of tomato vines, but not many tomatoes. Crop ten days late. 
Look for about half a crop. 

Geneseo, Ill, August 14—Acreage nomal. Recent rains 
rien beneficial. Expect to begin canning within the next ten 
days. 

Nebraskae City, Neb., August 13—Starting this week on 
both corn and tomatoes. Early plantings of corn hurt by dry, 
hot weather. Rains since August 1st reviving early and help- 
ing later plantings. We estimate 75 per cent of a pack from 
a normal acreage. Tomatoes are good. Somewhat later than 
last season. We have a slightly increased acreage in tomatoes. 

Lodi, Wis., August 11—The Wisconsin beet crop will not 
fair any better than the pea crop did. A report from the sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Beet Section shows that there will be 
about a 65 per cent crop. Many acres were worked up and 
planted to other crops. Most of the packers have withdrawn 
opening prices. The rain Friday evening and night was the 
first soaking rain we have had since the 19th of May. This 
will give corn and beets a big boost. Corn is from 7 to 10 days 
late. 

Bentonville, Ark., August 10—Crops in this section are 
burning up with hot, dry weather. Unless the weather reverses 
itself there will be no tomatoes canned in this section. The 
early planting is a 100 per cent.failure and the late planting 
cxnnot wait more than a week for rain. 

Berryville, Ark., August 13—The tomato crop in this sec- 
tion has just simply burned up. We had five days of hot winds 
last week. That just cooked them, green ones and all. If we 
could get rain at once we estimate the crop has been damaged 
50 per cent, and if we do not, it will be greater. 

Alpena, Ark., August 13—We are having dry weather and 
hot winds, and if they hold down a week longer, there will not 
be. quarter of a crop. The hottest weather we have ever had 
in this county. 

Brighton, Colo., August 13— Principal crops, tomatoes, 
stringless beans and kraut. Tomatoes good, but late. Same 
for beans. Must have long canning season to fill orders. Cab- 
bage fair, but price too high to cut profitably. 


WHAT MAY HAPPEN IN TOMATOES 


Tomato Canning Record 
: (From N. C. A. Reports.) 
Compiled by John S. McDaniel & Co., Inc., Easton, Md. 


1912 1913 1914 
Total pack of all States...... 14,022,000 14,026,000 15,222,000 
Average 3 years 14,483,000 . 
Md., and Del. pack.......... 7,748.000 17,926,000 7,185,000 
Average 3 years, 7,386,000 
1916 1917 1918 
Total pack of all States...... 13,142,000 15,076,000 15,882,000 
: Average 3 years, 14,700,000 
Md. and Del. pack:.......... 7,241,000 7,313,000 7,528,000 
Average 3 years, 7,360,000 : 
1921 1922 
Total pack of all States...... 4,017,000 11,538,000 
Average 2 years, 7.777,000 
Md. and Del. 1,832,000 3,795,000 


Average 2 years, 2,813,000 
No Part of These Packs is Left Today. 

There will be needed of 1923 packing from all States 16,000,000 
cases. 
There will be needed of 1923 packing from Maryland and Dela- 

ware, 7,000,000 cases. 
Under present favorable conditions, probable pack of Maryland 

and Delaware, 5,000,000 cases. 

What if conditions become less favorable during the crit- 
ical August and September weeks? ; 

Have you bought what you will need? 

Powerful selling force makes volume of business. 

If you will sell more, you will need more; the greater quan- 
tity sold, the greater the profit. 

With short packs of peas, corn, stringless beans, augment 
your volume of business by quantity selling of canned tomatoes. 

Today’s prices make quantity selling profitable. 


| 
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Tt. ANTIC ce ANS HIGHEST QUALITY 


LOWEST PRICE 
PLAIN LACQUERED LITHOGRAPHED 


Packers 
Syrup Refiners 
Milk Canners 


<< Our large production assures prompt 


Peanuts and Peanut Products 


Fresh Oysters 


Pe Our co-operation increases YOUR sales. 
and Wax Top Trade 4 

ATLANTIC CAN COMPANY 

BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


ONE BLOCK AHEAD 
OF THE PROCESSION 


This No. 46 Thread Rolling Machine is worthy 
of a place in the “CAMERON FAMILY.” 


One user writes: “I find it a great 
advantage to be able to remove the 
automatic feed when I have odd- 
shaped articles to be threaded.”’ 


We make every 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


4, 
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( Continued from page 31 ) 


Mr. Barthold is sales manager and an official of the California 
Packing Corporation. 

G. H. Ennis, formerly a buyer of California canned and 
dried fruits, with headquarters at San Francisco, but who is 
now an employee of the Australian government, was a re- 
cent visitor on his way to London to attempt to dispose of 
the surplus of Australian canned fruits. 

The firm of Coyken@dall, Inc., has been incorporated at 
San Francisco, with a capital stock of $500,000 to engage in 
business as canners, packers and jobbers. The incorporators 
are H. G. Coykendall, president; Abbie M. Coykendall, vice 
president; H. F. Coykendall and K. M. Coykennall, directors, 
and R. G. Wallace, secretary. Heaquarters have been estab- 
lished in the Balfour Building on California street. 

“BERKELEY.” 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Usual Summer Dullnmess Prevails the Marke! as a Whole— 
Fruit and Vegetable Crops Look. Good—Enormous 
Apple and Tomato Packs Looked for in 
the Ozark Regions. 

St. Louis, August 17, 1923. 


HE usualsummer dullness prevails here in canned foods 
"Treirees and very little buying, either of spot or futures, is 

being done. A hand-to-mouth purchasing is the only buy- 
ing underway, and the prospects are that situation will con- 
tinue for a time at least. Many of the canned foods brokers 
are out of the city, on their vacations, and those remaining at 
home are taking things easy, or at least as easy as they can 
during this hot weather. 

VEGETABLES—Tomatoes—Few gallon spot tomatoes of 
the old pack are in the market or are available. Some can be 
had, but there are not many moving. All seem to be awaiting 
the period until the new pack arrives. None of any quantity 
can be had, but some few Southern are coming in for imme- 
diate consumption. Standard grades are moving in fair quan- 
titles. Some interest is reported on standard futures. Spot 
stocks, fancy and standard, are limited. 

Peas——These are holding their own. The situation has 
not changed materially during the past few days. From pres- 
ent prospects, an increase in prices is coming in the near 
future. Most of the demand seems to be centered on standard 
and when ever they can be had, they are being purchased. 

FRUITS—Business Is Dwl in All Lines—Jobbers are not 
huying California canned fruits in any quantities, but are only 
taking what they need to give them assortments, and when 
they buy it is only for their present requirements. 

Pineapple—This article is moving fairly well, but offer- 
ings are light. 

Peaches—Peaches are moving in a small way at un- 
changed prices. 
Apricots—The market is dull and nominally unchanged in 
rices. 

. Fish—tThere is little buying interest being shown. 

Milk—tThe situation as far as the spot market is con- 
cerned, tends to the belief that prices will soon advance. Stocks 
are in excess of the normal requirements at the present time. 

The Fruit and Vegetable Crops in this state are in a very 
satisfactory condition, according to the !atest reports. Big 
packs are predicted by canners in this state, in nearly all kinds. 
The condition of the apple crop is slightly less than it was last 
year at this time. Peaches are mostly a farm crop, while 
grapes are increasing in yield and importance. Pears show 
improving prospects. Vegetables are in larger volume than 
they were last year. This is particularly true of tomatoes and 
there is a large volume of them being canned. Canning dis- 
tricts of the southern and southwestern part of the state need 
moisture badly. 

The Apple Pack—-W. L. English, supervisor of Agriculture 
of the Frisco Lines, estimated to the writer today that there 
will be shipped out of Springdale alone, in Southwest Missouri, 
this fall not less than 1500 cars of apples, and local agricul- 
turists believe even this estimate is conservative, some plac- 
ing the number of cars to be shipped as high as 1750. The 
estimate of the Ozark region is placed-by Mr. English at 5,000 
cars, an enormous crop of apples. 
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The Tomato Pack—In the neighborhood of Marshfield, 
Mo., in the Ozark section, there are nearly 100 canneries, and 
they are busy now, packing tomatoes. It is estimated that the 
pack will be very large. An enormous pack of apples will be 
put up this fall. Every little town in this section has its local 


cannery or canneries, and they are now working hard on the 
tomato pack. 


MISSOURIAN. 
CANNED FOODS WEEK CAMPAIGN FOR 1924 


MEETING of the Canned Foods Week Committee, at 

which representatives of the National Canners Associa- 
tion, the National Wholesale Grocers Association, the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers Association, and the National; Food 
Brokers Association were present, was held at the Sherman 
House, Chicago, on August 1. Every member of the com- 
mittee was well pleased with the results of the last campaign 
and was enthusiastic in his support of the coming one. 


In view of the accumulative advertising value the stream- 
er possesses in being used year after year, it was thought in- 
advisable to make any changes in either the wording or col- 
oring. It was decided to use the same type of streamers, 
both paper and muslin, as were used last year. 

Steps wll be taken to secure voluntary pledges to sup- 
port the next campaign, and also work will be immediately 
begun towards completing local organizations for the purpose 
of handling the campaign in every city and hamlet of the 
country. 

The committee has suggested March 1-8, 1924, as the 
tentative date for the week. The exact date, however, can 
be set at a later meeting. It is planned for the committee to 
meet on the occasion: of the fall meeting of the Western 
Canners Association, which will be held some time in No- 


vember. In the meantime the groundwork will be laid for 
the campaign. 


NOW THE CLIFFORD BROKERAGE CoO. 


HE name of our company was changed some time ago 
[trom “Clifford-Rosen Brokerage Co.,’’ to Clifford Broker- 

age Co. 

This change was made necessary due to Mr. Louis Rosen 
withdrawing as a member of our organization. 

The company will be under the same management as 
before. 

A portion of Mr. Rosen’s holdings have been taken over 
by Mr. J. E. Magnus, president of the Puritan Malt Extract 
Co., of Chicago, and the remainder of Mr. Rosen’s stock, 
excepting a small allotment, will be apportioned amongst 
former employees, viz: W. E. Bailey, G. J. Beyer, J. J. Op- 
penlander. 

All of the above parties’ have been connected with our 
organization for sometime, and we feel that we are now 
in even better position to render efficient service. 

CLIFFORD BROKERAGE COMPANY. 


AUSTRALIANS STUDY CANADIAN FRUIT MARKET. 


USTRALIA’S currant production is growing annually, and 
A: present pack of approximately 7,600 tons is looked for. 

The pack of Australian sultana raisins is estimated at 
11,407 tons. Half of the currant and raisin pack is available 
for export, and the Australians have been studying the Cana- 
dian market as a possible outlet. Consul General Brittain, 
Winnipeg, informs the Department of Commerce that it is 
likely California’s dried fruit products have been so_ strongly 
welcomed throughout all of Canada that it will be hard to 
overcome the preference of the people for the California 
goods. About 3,000 tons of other evaporated fruits are likely 
to be available in Australia for export this season. 


NATIONAL KRAUT PACKERS MEET 
AUGUST 27th. 


The National Kraut Packers Association will hold its August 
meeting at Cedar Point, O., Monday, August 27th. Crop 
reports and other matters of importance will be considered and 
it is expected a large attendance will be present. 


| 
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VIRGINIA 
CANS 


Service First - - - Quality Always 


lml 
-_ 


We Solicit Your Inquiries. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY 


R O A N O K E& - VIRGINIA 


(LE 


= = 
= 
= Hot Weather Precautions = 
= = 
= = 
= During the canning season more or less hot weather is experienced—weather most con- 3 
= ducive to the development of those lower forms of life which all too often manifest their pre- 2 
= sence in flats and sours later on. = 
= So insidious, yet so distructive to the food value and quality of the pack, are they that = 
= more and more canners are adopting the use of = 
= Sanitary 2 
= oe Cleaner and Cleanser = 
= Indian in circle = 
= 
= as a precautionary measure against such infection. = 
z Hosing off the machinery, utensils and floors is good, but it is not z 
= dependable, for so often surfaces look clean when in reality they are not. = 
3 i k = 
= een Order from your supply house 2 
2 or write us. 

= 

= The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnfts. Wyandotte, Michigan = 
= = 


= 
= 
= 
: 
— 
— 
— 
= 
= 
— 
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More Light on the Question of Processing 


= 


Dr. Bigelow of the N. C. A. Laboratories answers 


some interesting questions—Getting 


/ 
down to fine points. 


OSE who have not made a study of bacteriology often have 

the impression that there are certain critical temperatures 

that must be reached in order to sterilize foods. They are, 
therefore, inclined to ignore the early stages of the process and 
consider only the sterilizing value of that portion of the process 
during which the temperatures at the center of the can reaches 
its highest point. 

Looking at the matter from that point of view, they nat- 
urally desire information regarding how long it takes after the 
steam is turned on, in the retort, for the temperature of the cen- 
ter of the can to reach what they consider a sterilizing temper- 
ature and how long the process should be continued after that 
time. 

Correspondence relating to this matter, of the Research 
Laboratory of the National Canners Association, is given below: 

“Attention: Dr. W. D. Bigeelow. 


“Gentlemen: 


* * * We will take for example a can of corn, which 


due to consistency, etc., is very slow in heat penetration. 
This corn is placed in a can at 198 degrees, placed in a re- 
tort containing hot water. It required twenty-one minutes 
for the temperature to reach 212 degrees. The water was 
drawn from the retort under pressure, changing to the dry 
steam: process, and the change required eleven minutes to 
drain water from the retort and bring the retort to a tem- 
perature of 245 degrees. During the eleven minutes mak- 
ing the change the center of the can reached 228 degrees. 
It then required forty-eight minutes for the temperature in 
the center of the can to reach 245 degrees. Assuming that 
the recording thermometer used in recording these temper- 
atures was accurate, how long should this temperature of 
245 degrees be maintained in the center of the can to be 
absolutely sure of sterilization and any variations due to im- 
proper circulation of heat in the retort, steam entering at 
the bottom of the retort and retort being vented at the ex- 
treme top and also at side. 


The chemist in charge of making the records as stated 
above claims that bacteria of all kinds were killed instantly 
at 245 degrees. He also states that as it took forty-eight 
minutes for this corn to be heated to 245 degrees in the _ 
center of the can, that a process of seventy-two minutes 
should be sufficient to ailow for variations that are due to 
improper circulation of the retort, ete. * * * 


DR. BIGELOW’S ANSWER. 
Gentlemen: 


We have your letter of the 10th instant, and regret to learn 


a our letter of the 8th instant did not contain what you de- 
sired. 


This question is a difficult one to discuss in correspondence 


and I am afraid that a personal interview would be necessary 
to give you just the information you desire. 


We have studied the figures given in your letter, and if 
those figures were correct the process you describe would de- 
stroy bacteria that developed at ordinary temperatures. It 
would not destroy the most resistant thermophiles, but the ma- 
jority of them would be destroyed by continuing the cook about 
15 minutes longer. There would still be some cans in which 
resistant thermophiles would be left alive. The number of such 
cans would be very small, however, and still they would be suf- 
ficient in number so that an appreciable amount of spoilage 
might sometime occur if the goods were stacked oway hot. 

_ Asa matter of fact, we cannot entirely sterilize corn. There 
is a very great difference in the resistance of individuals of the 
same variety of bacteria to heat Some of the thermophiles are 
so resistant to heat that a process that would destroy them. 
v.culd make the corn unmerchantable. The best we can do then. 


is to use a process that will destroy as many of the bacteria as 
possible—a process that will destroy all but a very few of the 
most resistant thermophiles, and then take care that the corn 
is not stacked in the warehouse until the average temperature 
of the contents of the can is below 100 degrees F. Thermo- 
philes do not grow at this temperature, or at least it requires 
two or three years for sufficient growth to take place to cause 
the spoilage of the corn. 


The important thing is to destroy bacteria which will grow 
somewhat readily at temperatures below 100 degrees F. 


I go into this in such detail because I understand from your 
letter that you have been informed that a certain temperature 
at the center of the can will destroy all bacterial life. Now, I 
stated above that if the times and temperatures given in your 
letter were correct your corn would be sterilized to all intents 
and purposes by the process you gave. I assume these figures 
were taken at random, and were not the results of an experi- 
mental run. In making a run with accurate and properly con- 
structed thermometers you would not get those figures. A No. 2 
can of corn filled at 198 degrees and heated for 21 minutes in 
boiling water, would only show a temperature of 203 degrees at 
the center of the can. If, however, the contents of the center 
of the can had stood at 228 degrees when your retort reached 
245 degrees, heating for 48 minutes at that temperature would 
bring the center of your can to 242 degrees. This difference of 
3 degrees makes a vast difference in the sterilizing value of the 
process. As a matter of fact, it would take something like two 
hours to bring the center of your can to retort temperature. 


Referring to the third paragraph of your letter, it is ap- 
parent that the statements are made as a result of work done 
with a thermometer that does not show the temperature at the 
center of the can. Some of the registering thermometers have 
bulbs that are 3% or 4 inches long, so that with a No. 2 can 
they come within something like one-half inch of each end of 
the can. It is obvious that with such an instrument the tempera- 
ture of the center of the can ig not shown. We have checked up 
such instruments and have found that they do not work with 
cans at all. They are only suitable for taking the temperature 
of a chamber which is uniform over the whole interior. For in- 
stance, one of these bulbs placed in a retort will show correctly 
the temperature of that retort. 


Returning to the example cited in the first part of your 
letter, the first period of heating in boiling water adds very little 
to the efficiency of your process. Corn filled at approximately 
200 degrees, of course, cannot have its temperature changed 
greatly by boiling water, and any change that is made would be 
very slow. Water does not transmit heat to the can any more 
rapidly than steam at the same temperature. You can count the 
time of heating at 212 degrees, therefore, as practically lost 
from the standpoint of sterilization. It would be better to elim- 
inate that period and turn the steam directly on to the retort. 
It makes no difference whether the cans are heated in dry steam 
or partly or entirely submerged in water. Even in dry steam a 
film of water is always condensing on the outside of the can, 
which amounts to practically the same as if the cans were en- 
tively submerged. Moreover, when you turn steam directly into 
the retort the latter can, of course, be heated up more quickly 
than if you wait to empty the water. 


In working with No. 2 cans it is, of course, possible to heat 
up the retort in five minutes, and this brings the can most 
quickly under the influence of the higher temperature, which is 
what counts in raising the temperature of the can. 


We find that corn heats very uniformly under uniform con- 
ditions. It is, therefore, possible to outline processes (including 
yetort temperatures) which control the temperature of the center 
of the can within known limits. When retorts are properly man- 
aged there is no trouble from improper circylation. 
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Emergency Service 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, - - Maryland 


Canners unfamiliar with our record for 
unusual service during the active 
season are invited to test our facilities, 
—if for any reason their supply of cans 
becomes exhausted. 


We aim to render— 


NORMAL SERVICE IN ABNORMAL TIMES. 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Anmscan Sealing Fluid 

Amscan_ Certified Sealing 
Fluid 

Supplied either in Concent- 
rated or Ready - For - Use 
Form and either Fireproof 
or Non-Fireproof 

Pure Food Oilproof Sealing 
Fluid (For Edible Oils, 
Lard, Peanut Butter etc.) 

Hermo Oilproof Sealing Fluid 
(For Oils, Paint, Varnish, 
Gasoline, Benzine, etc.) 

Amscan Solder Flux (Solid 
or Liquid Form) 

Pastes and Pick up Gums for 
Labels 


CHICAGO OFFICE 


We have named 
Amscan Certified Sealing Fluid 


(Color Certified Harmless To Foods) 


The Golden Band 


because it isthe finest product of our laboratories. It not only is Golden in Color but Gold- 
enin Profits to the canner in the increased percentage of Perfectly Sealed Cans he produces 


when they are sealed with The Golden Band. 


Canners: It is to your interest to make sure that your Canmaker always lines your cans 


and covers with Amscan Certified Sealing Fluid—The Golden Band. 


Write for our booklet. “The Science of Sealing” and Sample can end lined with 
THE GOLDEN BAND. 


The Max Ams Machine Co., Laboratories. 


Originators of the Sanitary Can and First makers of Sealing Fluid in the World. 
101 Park Avenue — New York, N. Y. 


LONDON, ENGLAND ROCHESTER OFFICE 
50-51 Lime Street- E. C. 3 705 Commerce Building 
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We suggested several processes for corn at the meeting of 
the Corn Section of the National Canners Association in Louis- 
ville in 1922. Since that date we have done a good deal more 
work and have some now in progress. Before the opening of 
the corn season we will give our latest results (now in press), 
suggesting processes that we believe should be used. These will 
take into consideration variations in the retort, and in fact all 
kinds of variations. With this information the temperature can 
be controlled just as well by means of the retort thermometer 
as by thermometers reaching to the center of the can. More- 
over, thermometers reaching to the center of the can which 
would give accurate results would not be practicable in connec- 
tion with commercial canning. Considerable time is necessary 
in attaching to the can, the processing is delayed, and for han- 
diing them there is required a higher degree of training than 
it would be profitable to employ. The capacity of the plant 
would be valueless, because as stated above, changes in the tem- 
perature of the center of the can of corn during processing can 
be determined by much simpler means. 

I regret exceedingly that it is impossible to give a direct 
answer to your question. Moreover, as stated before, this is a 
matter which we cannot make clear in a letter, and I would be 
very much gratified if a personal conference were possible at 
this‘ time. 

I hope that a representative of the laboratory can visit your 
plant before the corn-canning season opens and discuss this 
matter with you. In the‘meantime, if you should be in Chicago, 
vou would probably be interested in discussing this matter with 
Dr. Fitzgerald, of the American Can Company, at Maywood, or 
with one of his assistants. Mr. Ball, who is now working with 
Dr. Fitzgerald, who was in this laboratory for some time, is 
thoroughly conversant with this question. Very truly, 


(Signed) W. D. BIGELOW, Director. 


PROCESSING OF STRING BEANS AND BEETS 
By W. D. BIGELOW 
National Canners Association, Research Laboratory. 

OTH string beans and beets should be processed under 
pressure. With string beans it is not customy to exhaust. 
Beets are exhausted in all sizes of cans in order to insure 

their being sealed at a sufficiently high temperature to safe- 
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guard against springers at all temperatures of storage. No. 10 


_cans of both string beans and beets should be exhausted in order 


te minimize the strain of internal pressure of the cans during 
processing. For the same reason No. 10 cans processed under 
pressure should also be cooled under pressure. When this is not 
done there is great danger of buckling the cans and causing 
leaks even with the most careful management of the retorts. 
It is well also to cool No. 2% and No. 3 cans under pressure to 
safeguard against buckling. 

In this connection attention is called to the fact that in 
some. systems of retort management the thermometer does not 
give a correct indication of the retort temperature. This is 
especially true when the water in the retort comes above the 
thermometer pocket. When processing under water the temper- 
ature if the retort is usually from 3 to 6 degrees higher than 
the temperature indicated by the retort thermometer and some- 
times the difference is greater than this. 

Canners who process under water are therefore prone to 
overcook their goods. It is advisable, especially with such prod- 
ucts as string beans and beets, to process in dry steam—or at 
least to make sure that the water in the retort is always kept 
below the thermometer pocket. 


In cooling with water pressure it is necessary to have an 
overflow pipe near the top of the retort and it is strongly advis- 
able that it be at least % inch larger in diameter than the steam 
pipe and that it be equipped with a pop-lever or spring valve. 
This valve makes it possible to cool the contents of the retort 
quickly and removes the danger of accident due to sudden and 
excessive pressure when the retort becomes full of water. 

Both string beans and beets are processed for two reasons; 
first, for the purpose of sterilization; second, to cook the prod- 
uct to the desired extent. The processes given below should not 
be reduced even in those cases in which the product is softened 
unduly and appears to be over-cooked. 


The processes given below are the minimum cooks necessary 
to insure sterilization. The time of processing should, of 
course, be increased as much as is necessary to cook the prod- 
ucts.to the desired extent. These processes are intended for a 
coming up time of five minutes. If the retort is heated in less 
than five minutes, the process time should be increased a corre- 
sponding amount. 


This machine will tighten 
30-40 caps a minute 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 


With this Screw Cap Tight- 
ening Machine you can save 2 


or 3 people—$25 to $40 a week. 


It don’t take many weeks of 
such saving to pay for this 
machine. 


Besides—you are assured that 
every cap is tightened right— 
just as tight as you want it. 


Write for details. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Sinclair-Scott Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Canning Machinery 


Nested Graders 
Collossus Graders 


Pulp Machines 
Pulp Finishers 


LABEL PASTE 


Now on the Pacific Coast 


Pacific Can -- you can now order your supplies of famous 
ARABOL py right on the Pacific Coast. Plentiful sup- 
plies, all fresh from the great ARABOL factories, are ready for your 
immediate use -- and close at hand. Send your orders and inquir- 
ies to 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG., CO. 


SAN JOSE or SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


who can supply you from their Pacific warehouse as quickly as the 
great Eastern canneries receive their ARABOL adhesives from our 
other divisional headquarters. Their stocks include label adhesives 
for every purpose, paste powders, carton sealing glues, and all the 
well known ARABOL products which have been used and indors- 
ed by the canning industry for thirty-five years. 

In addition to our Pacific Coast warehouses we maintain divisional 
headuarters at the following points : 


CHICAGO: 111 W. Washington St. 


TORONTO: MONTREAL: LONDON, W.C.-2 
13 King St. W. Canada Cement Bldg. Central House, Kingsway 


THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO. 


Executive Offices: 110 E. 42nd. St., 
NEW YORK 


Landreth’s Seeds 


WHEN you think of Seeds, think of 
Landreth either for spot or future. We 
are the oldest Seed House in America 
this being our 139th year. If we had 
not given good seeds, good attention to 
business, and fair prices, we would not 
have existed so long. Write us for 
prices on any variety, in any quantity, 
at any time. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 


Established 1784 
Bristol, Pa. 
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With retorts that have a coming-up time of from 10 to 15 
minutes, five minutes may be deducted from the process time 
given below. This statement is intended especially for the large 
horizontal retorts which are so piped that they cannot be heated 
in less than 10 or 15 minutes. This statement is also applicable 
to vertical retorts which are heated through the regulator alone 
(without using by-pass steam pipes) and when it is known that 
as the retort is piped, it cannot be heated in less than ten min- 
utes. It should always be assumed that the retort will some- 
times be heated in the shortest possible time and the process 
—. i each plant should be based on the supposition that it 
will be. 


String Beans. 


String beans are usually not exhausted. No. 10 cans should 
always be exhausted to safeguard against internal strain on the 
cans during processing. It is suggested that the cooks given 
below be regarded as minimum processes with the coming-up 
time of five minutes. 

Table I.—Processes for String Beans. 
Process time in minutes with a retort 
temperature of 
230 deg. 236deg. 240 deg. 


50 25 20 
> 60 35 30 


With many varieties of beans and in many localities it is 
found necessary to use a longer cook than those suggested above 
in order to secure the desired consistency. 


Beets. 


The heat penetration of beets is somewhat slower than that 


of string beans and a somewhat longer cook is therefore neces- 
sary for sterilization. 


The processes suggested in table 2 are attended by some 
sacrifice in color, but this loss in color is far less than with pro- 


cesses at lower temperatures that are of such length as to have 
equivalent sterilizing values. 


August 20, 1925 


Table 2.—Processes for Beets. 
Process time in minutes with a 
‘retort temperature of 
230 deg. 240 deg. 


*The process time given for No. 2 glass jars is intended 
fcr beets packed in water. If vinegar is added, the beets may 
be processed at a substantially lower temperature or for a shorter 
time, depending on the amount of vinegar employed. } 

The temperature within the beet is considerably lower than 
the temperature of the surrounding liquor, and the destruction 
of color within the beet is correspondingly less. Immediately 
after processing at 230 degrees and especially at 240 degrees, 
the color of the liquor will be found to be unsatisfactory. On 
cutting into the center of the beet, however, it will be noted that 
the coloring matter is still abndant when the color of the raw 
product was good. After storing several days the coloring mat- 
ter in the center of the beet eqalizes with that in the liquor, so 
that a good raw product which has been processed 25 minutes 
et 240 degrees in a No. 2 or No. 3 can is found to be very satis- 
factory. At 230 degrees, because of the longer time of process- 
ing, the color is destroyed to a greater extent. 

The cook suggested for No. 10 cans (35 minutes at 240 deg.) 
destroys the color to a greater extent than the No. 2 cook. A 
somewhat better result can be obtained by heating the retort 
entirely with the steam pipe equipped with a regulator (without 
using the by-pass steam pipe) and then vrocessing 30 minutes at 
240 degrees. It is important to cool as quickly and as rapidly 
as possible after processing, in order to stop the destructive ac- 
tion of heat upon the color. With the larger sizes of cans there- 
fore it is especially important that the retort be equipped for 
cooling under water pressure, and that the equipment include a 
pop-lever or a spring valve in the overflow pipe which greatly 
facilitates and expedites cooling under pressure. 


handling. 


standard equipment. 


7600 South Racine Avenue 


dle COMPOUND APPLYING MACHINE : de 
DOUBLE SPINDLE 


Being adjustable for all sizes from 2to 6 inches in diameter, this double 
achine supplies sufficient compound for any high speed sanitary can making 
line. Ends are stacked in hopper and are fed, coated and discharged without 


Feeding nozzles are self-clearing, and arranged to apply compound only when 
ends are in proper position. The machine has independent supply to each nozzle 
from separate agitated reservoirs, insuring proper distribution of compound, also 
separate control levers for each slide so that one side can be operated independent 
of the other. Direct connected pressure pump and attachments for one size are 


We also manufacture a Disc Dryer to be operated with Coating Machine, which 
has sufficient capacity to dry compound for all sizes. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 


ae Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
Chicago, Illinois. die 
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DONALD MACHINE CO. 
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The Canning Season will be here 
before you know it---are you ready ? 


Complete stock of practical up-to-date machinery and supplies 
for the Cannery---- 


Rotary Scalder 


Knapp Labeling Machine 


A. K. Robins & Co. 


— (Robert A. Sindall ) 
(O@®- Write for Catalog. “WY Sanitary Enameled Peeling Buckets 


17 
i 
56 Picking Baskets. ‘ 
Fr ma \ 
Filler 
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FLAT SOURS IN CORN 


By W. D. BIGELOW, 
Director, N. C. A. Laboratories. 


HERE are great differences among bacteria with respect to 
ik the temperatures at which they will grow, and also with 

respect to the amount of heat necessary to kill them. Some 
bacteria grow at exceedingly low temperatures. Others do not 
grow readily below ordinary room temperature. Very many of 
them grow best at or above the temperature of the human body 
(a little below 100 degrees F.). There are still others that 
grow very slowly, if at all, below 100 degrees F., and some grow 
at temperatures as high as 170 degrees F. 

This is striking in view of the fact that very many bacteria 
are killed if heated for a short time as high as 140 degrees F., 
and are killed instantly at a temperature of 160 degrees to 170 
degrees. Bacteria have been roughly classified according to the 
temperature at which they grow. Those growing at medium 
temperatures, including the great majority of bacteria, are 
called mesophiles; those growing at the lowest temperature are 
called paycrophiles; and those that grow at about 110 degrees F. 
are called themophiles. 

The first two terms are not used commonly, but the term 
“thermophiles” and “Thermophilic bacteria” are used a great 
deal especially in the canning industry. These thermophiles are 
bacteria which grow at temperatures well above 100 degrees F. 
and the amount of heat necessary to destroy them is correspond- 
ingly great. We find that it is a general rule, that the higher the 
temperature in which the bacteria will grow, the higher the 
temperature necessary to kill it in the same length of time. 
This is fortunate, because if you turn it around and look at it 
the other way, it means that the bacteria which resist the pro- 
cess used in sterilizing canned foods will only grow and cause 
spoilage at relatively high temperatures. Some of these ther- 
mophiles, or rather their spores, are exceedingly resistant to 
heat. We find them still alive in more or less of the cans in every 
pack of corn. It follows that if all the cans of any pack of corn 
were held for a number of days at a temperature of 130 to 150 
degrees, some of the cans containing living thermophiles would 
either be swells or flat sours. 


i The Service Terminal Co., Inc. 
Warehousing Service 


FOR THE CANNERS 
409 N. Holliday St., Baltimore, Md. 
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In the old days the ccok used in sterilizing corn was a good 
deal lower than it is at present. Many used a process of 60 min- 
utes at 240 degrees. At that cook they killed nearly all the 
bacteria which would grow at ordinary temperatures and they 
left the thermophiles alive. Then, after processing instead of 
sending their cans through a cooling tank, they put them on 
cooling trays, so that they would be entirely cold in a very few 
hours. Long before the thermophile bacteria could multiply suf- 
ficiently te be at all objectionable, the corn thus cooled was 
placed on the market. Not much of it found its way to hot 
localities, consequently they did not know anything about flat 
sours and any swells that they had were probably due to leaky 
cans. 

Now that corn is packed in very large quantities it is sent 
through a cooling tank instead of air cooling. The cooling tank 
is, of course, better if its capacity is sufficient. It frequently 
happens, however, that the water supply is not sufficient and 
that the cans after going through the tank are stored in that 
condition. This merely affords an ideal condition for the “first 
aid” of the thermophiles, which are more cr less shocked by 
the process. The result is swells and flat sours in enormous 
quantities which would not occur, if the corn were properly 
cooled before being stacked away in a warehouse. 


THE BROKER’S INTEREST IN THE RETAIL GROCER 


The Address of Charles P. Whiteman, President, 
National Food Brokers Association, Before the Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of Retail Grocers, 

St. Paul, Minn., June 25, 1923. 


OUR President,or whoever is responsible for your program, 
has asked me to. say a few words on the broker’s interest 
in the retail grocer. Right off the bat, without thinking 
you might say this is an easy subject. To answer the question 
is easy. The retail grocer being the ultimate distributor, the 
hreker being the manufacturers’ direct representative, naturally 
has all the interest in the world in the retail grocer. The 
Lioker’s interest is the same as the manufacturer’s. They are 


50 Years ot Service to Canners. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE MORRAL 


CORN HUSKER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE 
THE MORRAL 


CORN CUTTER 


Either 
SINGLE or DOUBLE CUT 
Write for List of Users and Full Information 
MORRAL BROS. 
Morral, Ohio 


= 


PATENTED 
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Messenger 

HE coring device shown in cut removes a per- T Cori Machi 

fect cone shaped core in any one of three sizes, omato Coring achine 
at option of operator, while the tomato to be peeled 
is being lifted from receptacle containing ‘it, after 
scalding, to meet the knife hand of the peeler, doing 
so with only a slight hesitation of the hand while 
tomato is being spotted on projecting split hollow 
cone shown in cut. With core removed before knife 
hand meets the tomato peeler handles each tomato 
about 10% faster. The peeled tomatoes will on 
account of the small core taken out without opening 
seed cells yield from 15% to 30% more cans per 
ton. The quality of finished product is improved 
enough to justify expense of installation in itself but “CORE IT WHILE PICKING IT UP.”’ 
saving in waste will pay entire cost of installation in 6 ten hour days. Why shouldn't the peeler like 
it> Why shouldn’t the canner like it? Will also affect as great a saving when used with a peeling 
machine as when used with hand peeling. For further information and a demonstration write to 


| Sprague Canning Machinery Co., o» H. B. Messenger, Federalsburg, Md. 


FRANKLIN said:— 


“IF you would know the value 


of money, go and try to borrow 
some.” 


CRYSTALIZATION means loss 
of time and money; you should 
save both by adding 


FRANKLIN INVERT SUGAR 
The Franklin Sugar Refining Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


“A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 


CALIFORNIA PACKING 
CORPORATION 


Ge 
DEL MONTE the best known Wy) — 
| and most-called-for brand of canned 
fruits and vegetables in America 
and thus one of the = 
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vitally interested in seeing the retail grocer thrive and prosper, 
but when it comes to making an extended, intelligent talk on 
this subject, it is not so easy. But being vitally interested im 
your welfare, it probably will not be out of place for me to say 
something along the line of trying to run your business in order 
that you may make a profit. I know _it is an easy matter for 
some one to come along and tell some one else how to run their 
business. I also realize that doing the actual thing is an en- 
tirely different matter. But having been in the grocery business 
all my life, retail, wholesale and broker, I feel I might drop a 
few suggestions that will at least give you something to think 
about. 

I believe one of the principal reasons, if not the very rea- 
son, a great many, or I might say a majority, of the retail gro- 
cers do not succeed and make money as they should, is due to 
the fact that they do not know what they are doing. Or, in 
plain English, they do not know their business. This, gentle- 
men, I believe to be an absolute fact. (Don’t understand me to 
mean that the retail grocers are the only ones running a busi- 
ness that do not know what they are doing. There are others. 
I even know some brokers that are in the same boat, and many 
ether lines of -business I could mention.) 

It is really amazing how little inside knowledge some 
people have about their own business, so I say the first thing I 
would do if I were you would be to “wise up” on my business— 
I would know as much about my business as the next fellow. 
You should know what degree of syrup is used on a California 
fancy, choice or standard peach, and the difference in the syrup 
on the same grade of apricots, pears or peaches; how many 
cherries there should be in a No. 2% can of fancy, choice, stand- 
ard or water grade. 

You should know the difference between chocolate and cocoa; 
between Ceylon and India teas; between Imperial and Gunpow- 
der teas; between so-called white naphtha and genuine naphtha 
soaps; between a chum and a pink salmon; a pink and a red; a 
red and a medium red; what a sockeye and a Chinook is; whai 
the difference is in a Puget Sound sockeye and an Alaska sock- 
eye. I could mention hundreds of other things that the average 
retail grocer should know, and doesn’t. 

You should know the operating end of your business; what 
it costs to deliver the goods; what your other costs are to do 
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HIS sign means a product 
guaranteed to the extent of 
refunding the full purchase price 
unless the buyer is fully satisfied 


—after use. 


We Are the Only Manufacturers 
of Complete Equipment for Canning 


and Preserving Plants 


IY 
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OUR PRICES ARE RIGHT 


SPRAGUE CANNING 
MACHINERY CO. 


500 N Dearborn St., Chicago 


Factory, HOOPESTON, ILL. 


Branches 
704 Lexington Building, Baltimore, Md. 
15 Wilson Street, Newark, N. Y. 


DAA RA 


GET OUR NEW 1923 CATALOGUE 
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business. Then figure up what your gross profits are for a given 
period; then your net profits, if any. If you do not show any 
net profit, then set about to find out why. If necessary, employ 
en expert statistician. Let him figure out what end of the busi- 
ness is profitable and what is not, then eliminate the unprofit- 
able end, cut out the leaks, cut out doing the things that show a 
less In other words, systematize: your business. Know what 
you are doing. 

After you learn the inside of your own business you should 
teach your clerks, and say, what room there is for improvement 
in retail grocery clerks. As a rule they know a whole lot less 
than their boss, and I say that’s going some. 


Once during the recent war a lady friend of mine went into 
one of the very best grocery stores in our city. She asked one 
of the clerks if he had any animal crackers. The clerk looked 
“bumfoozled” for a few seconds and said, “No, we don’t have 
animal crackers, but we have some very nice dog biscuits.” Your 
clerks are the eyes the public sees you through! Be careful 
that they know their business. I believe it would pay, and pay 
big, for every retail grocer of any size to get all his clerks to- 
gether, at least once every thirty days, and take them out in the 
back room. Have a little cutting bee. Take a can each of four 
or five of the principal lines of canned foods you handle, cui 
these and pour them in a dish or pan. Let your clerks, as well 
as yourself, see what you have to sell. (I'll bet nine times out 
of ten you don’t know yourself.) Then when a customer comes 
in you can make an intelligent talk on what’s in the can 


Keep this up. Very soon every clerk in your establishment, 
as well as yourself, will have first-hand knowledge of what they 
are selling. Believe me, if you will do this, you will be repaid 
a hundred times over for the time and trouble it will take. 
People naturally like to trade with clerks who know what they 
are doing. Teach your clerks to use their heads and try to sell 
the things that are most profitable to you, and not only sell the 
particular article the customer calls for, but sell them _some- 
thing else as well. You know nearly everything a customer 
osks for suggests something else. For instance, a lady comes 
in, asks for a pound of cheese. Right away érackers would 
come into your mind, and if you would merely suggest to the 
ledy that probably she would like some crackers, nine times out 
of ten you would effect a sale of crackers also. If she were to 


IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE | 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200 2-Ib. cans. Conceded 
to be the best; hundreds in use. Double thermometer pocket 
riveted to each kettle. Constructed so as to use either water, 
dry steam, or open bath process. 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE co. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 
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Our New Stringless Bean Snippers | 


are now working in a number of 
packing plants in the States, and 
we are getting the most favor- 
able reports from them. Any- 
one interested in these machines 
for the 1924 season we would 
like to have see them in oper- 
ation, and a list of the packers 
using them, in your particular 
section, will be furnished you 
by writing to our head office. 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus Ohio. 


SANITARY ENAMEL WARE THAT 


PASSES ALL 
TESTS. 


Made seamless from 
ultra heavy gauge steel 
and coated with a 
special tough non- 
porous blue enamel. 


Prompt orders for 14 qt. and 16 qt. pails, 
as well as 14 qt. size pans, can be ship- 
ped immediately as long as present stock 
lasts. 


WRITE FOR OUR ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


MARINE BANK BUILDING 


Baltimore, : : : Maryland 
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ask for a can of syrup, this would suggest pancake flour. If she 
were to ask for laundry scap, this would suggest a washboard or 
a mop, etc. 

There is hardly a thing in a grocery store that a customer 
asks for that does not suggest something else; and if the clerk 
will only keep this in mind and make these suggestions in the 
right kind of way, you will find that two, three or four items can 


-be sold instead of the one the customer asks for. Try it and see 
how it works. 


Display—You know you cannot sell goods by hiding them 
under the counter. It has been proven by actual check that the 
proper display of goods will increase the sale, sometimes as 
much or more than 100 per cent I know of a store in my town 
that bought some No. 2% choice canned plums at what they 
thought to be a bargain, but regardless of the low price, the 
plums proved to be a sticker. The owner of the store, after 
having the plums staring him in the face for nearly a year, de- 
cided he would put a price on them that would move them, if he 
would advertise them. So he did, but sold only a few cans. In 
fact, the price did not seem to make any difference. Some one 
suggested he cut a can; put the contents in a fruit jar; make a 
big display in the center of the store with the fruit jar filled 
with plums on top; put a big sign on them, naming the price so 
much per can, so much per dozen And this price was higher 
than the price he had advertised. In fact, the price paid him a 
profit, and he sold the entire lot, 25 cases, within three or four 
days. Now, mind you, those plums had been in this store for 
over a year and every effort had been made to sell them, except 
display. Need I say more about display? 


Canned Foods Week—Here is a real opportunity for the re- 
tail grocer, but I want to say to you it is a hard matter to 
interest a majority of them. And I believe the sole reason is 
they do not grasp the great possibilities of Canned Foods Week. 
I am speaking from first-hand knowledge on this, having been 
active for the past two years in trying to put it over. 

Every business needs advertising, and the more it is adver- 
tised in the right way, the faster this business is going to forge 
ahead. Canned Foods Week is one big opportunity for a gro- 
cery store to get before the people in their community. If only 


A. C. GIBSON CO., Inc. 


11 No. Division St., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
MARKING - STAMPING & STENCILING DEVICES 
FOR THE 
CANNING, PRESERVING AND PACKING 
INDUSTRY. 


CASE STENCILS — RUBBER LOGOTYPES — CHECKS 
STENCIL INKS — STEEL CAN TYPE — TICKET PUNCHES. 


Souder Continuous Cooker 


Handles three sizes of cans without change. 
Most economical - longest life - any part ac- 
cessible - temperature control - guaranteed 
to please you. 


Write for particulars. 


SOUDER MFG. CO., 
Bridgeton, N. J. 
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half of the retail grocers in this country would really take an 
interest in Canned Foods Week, the results would be astounding. 
Not only would the sales on canned foods be greatly increased, 
but you would find your business as a whole greatly increased 
during this week. Start your Canned Foods Week propaganda 


a week or ten days in advance. When you advertise prices, 
quote by the dozen and by the case; make up combinations of 
different sorts of foods. You will find a great many people, who 
usually buy two or three cans, will buy a dozen; those who 
usually buy a dozen will buy a case. I know some retail grocers 
who increased their business some 40 or 50 per cent last Canned 
Foods Week, and their business normally was quite a volume. 
Get behind it next time, try it out. If you do it in the right way, 
results will surely follow—you will be surprised yourself. 

Do you know that there are approximately 335,000 retail 
grocers in the United States according to the figures of the 
Census Bureau? This means one grocer for every 73 families. 
Shoe stores come next—one for every 172 families; then hard- 
ware, men’s furnishings and dry goods—each with one store for 
every 600 odd families. It is said that there are too many re- 
tailers and the figures seem to prove the case. Nobody claims, 
though, that there are too many good ones. It’s really most 
comforting to know that each one of our men can definitely in- 
crease his sales by making just two more calls each day, without 
the slightest danger of exhausting his list of prospects And 
there’s no question but that two more calls per day will boost 
each man’s monthly sales total. This isn’t theory, either—try 
it a month and see for yourself. 


Think This Over—“Diligence is the mother of good luck”— 
Ben Franklin. 
You can see competition is much greater in the grocery 


business. Be honest in your statements—do not misrepresent, 
and you will build up prestige. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


One 750 Can Cooker for No. 2-2%-3’s 


The last of our eastern stock of Cookers 
which represents an excellent opportunity, 
for one who has lately found his present 
cook-room equipment inadequate, to 
secure prompt delivery from the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Write, wire or telephone to nearest 
office. 


ANDERSON-BARNGROVER MFG. CO. 
SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


Baltimore, Md. 
S. O. Randall’s Son. S. G. Gorsline 
409 Marine Bank Building 1548 Tribune Building 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Saving Makes It Possible 


for you to keep your increasing stocks fully insured 
against fire loss at an extremely low net cost. 
In the Canning Industry values increase very 
rapidly during a short period, and Canners are 
realizing more and more the _ wise business 


economy of keeping these values fully protected 
against destruction by fire. 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
AT 
WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


provide this protection at a cost so low as to make 
it ill-advised for any Canner to assume even a 
small part of his own risk. 


There is every indication that the cost this year 
will be even less than the average. The accumu- 
lated saving for the first six months amounts to 
over $232,000.00. 


Protect your values fully and your savings will 
increase proportionately. 


Address Your Instructions To 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated. 
155 E. Superior St., 
Chicago, 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your timt is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—lIn stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE— 


4—40x72 Zastrow Retorts. 
‘< 3—40x72 Special Retorts #" shells. 
Beis? 1—Style F. Wonder Cooker - End Discharge. 
: 1—6 Pocket Merrill-Soule Corn Cooker Filler. 
1—Elgin Rotary Filler. 
1—Indiana Pulper. 
1—Kern Finisher. 
ae 1—8 Disc Sprague Hawkins Exhauster. 
1—10 H.P. Horizontal Engine. 
: 1—35 H P. Buckeye Horizontal Engine. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, 409 Marine Bank Bldg., 
Baltimore, Md. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE— 
Tomato Handling Machinery. 
2 Livingston Tomato Washers. 
2 Sorting tables. door mat belt, 30” x 9 
75 Ft. Link Relt Slat Conveyor, 18’’ wide 
20 Ft. Link Belt S'at Flight Elevator, 18” wide and fittings 
35 Ft. Link Belt Elvator, 18” wide, tank & galv. iron boot. 
Filling & Bottling Machinery. 
6 Adriance Hand Cappers, No. 804 A 
2 Conveyors for above 
i—18 tube Haller Filler, with sterilizer. 
1—3) Ft. Conveyor for washing bott'es, 12’’ wide 
2—Cypress Tanks 54’ x 6’, 
2—Hansen Bean Fillers, practically new. 
Address: .— Owensboro Conserve Co., Owensboro, Ky., or 1628 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


FOR SALE—One Kraut Cutter; one Shredding Ma- 
chine, Vegetable Chopper and Mincing Machine, practically 


like new. Address: John E. Smith’s Sons Co., 
50 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Model B No. 3 Burt Labeling machine in 
perfect condition, price right. 
John W. Bay & Co., Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE--One practically new Monitor Bean Cutter, 
only been used few days. 


Roane Co. Pkg. Co., Rockwood, Tenn. 


| 


FOR SALE—BOX NAILING MACHINES. 
1—5 track Morgan Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
1—6 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, stationary type, $650.00. 
1—7 track Morgan Nailer, Motor driven, portable type, with Side 
Arm attachment, $675.00. 
2-6 track Doig Nailers, belt driven, stationary type, $275.00. each. 
1—7 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $300.00. 
1—8 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $325.00. 
1—9 track Doig Nailer, belt driven, stationary type, $350.00. 
2—8 track Morgan Nailers, belt driven, stationary type, $350. each. 
2—9 track Morgan Nailers, motor driven, stationary type, with 
side arm attachments, price without motors $400.00 each. 
Also Box, Woodworking and Veneer machinery of all kinds. 
State your wants. 
What have you for sale? 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—Used equipment for immediate delivery: 
1—1000 gallon Cypress Tank with 24’’ Kook-More-Koil, 
bronze outlet and traps. 
2—2’’ Kook-More-Koils for 500 gallon tanks. 
2—Indiana Pulpers. 
2—250 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
3—150 gallon Copper Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
F. H. LANGSENKAMP, 130 E. Georgia St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


FOR SALE—Immediate Shipment. 


1-New Ayars single rotary measure Tomato Filler for No. 
24 and No. 3 cans. 


1-New Ayars No. 10 rotary measure Tomato Filler. 
1-Burt Labeling Machine, Hand driven for No. 3 cans. 


Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—Two used Kern Finishers for sale for immediate 
delivery. 


F. H. Langsenkamp. Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR RENT—Hydraulic Cider Press, daily capacity 100 
barrels. Cider storage 8000 gal. Steam to pasteurize. Fine 
fruit section. 


Lakeville Creamery & Milling Co., Lakeville, Pa. 


For Sale—Miscellaneous. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can make 
electricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—First-class mari to work in can shop on Double 
Seamers Only those fully qualified need apply. Prefer man who 
is handy on other machines. Address Box B-1087 care of The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—A really first class. Chef with expert knowledge of 
the menufacture of all tinned, bottled and packed food stuffs. Must 
be man of wide experience, capable of inventing new recipes and 
able to control large staff. Good salary to the right man. Fullest 
particulars must be given. Address Box B-1089 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


CAN SALESMAN—Man wanted for excutive position in ‘Sales 
Department of large can manufacturing corporation. Prefer experi- 
enced can selling man having good knowledge of plain and lithogra- 
phed cans who is willing to travel and available NOW. 

Address Box B-1093 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Canning factory superintendent. Man with experi- 
ence on Peas, Corn, Kraut, capable taking charge canning factory 
in Middle West. One who has had similar experience with good 
concern, and who knows how to pack quality goods. Should have 
working knowledge of field work to successfully handle position. 
Only men with clean and successful records need apply. Give his- 
tory, age married or single, and salary wanted in application. 
Address Box B-1095 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Mechanical repairman, one who is familiar with the 
Angelus Double Seamer. 
Address Box B-1094 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent-Processor for plant on ’Shore 
handling corn and tomatoes. Send references and particulars in 
first letter. Address Box B-1091. 


WANTED—At once by an old established New York Concern 
high grade man on preserves, jams, jellies, catsup and chili sauce in 
particular. Must stand the acid test and be able to deliver goods of 
high quality. To such aman good salary will be paid with bonus 
and excellent pros; ects for future. State age, if married, experience, 
references, salary desired and all other particulars. 

Address Box B-1090 care of The Canning Trade. 


OOOO 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—General machine man_ having experience with full 
line canning machinery and capable of keeping same in repair. 
Year round position in Baltimore. In reply, give age, experience 


and salary expected. Address Box B-1092. care of The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED—Position in the South as manager er superintendent. 
Successful packer of Sweet Potatoes, Tomatoes and other vegetables. 
Capable executive, builder, and mechanic. Wish position where I 
will have opportunity to make permanent connection. Available 
August Ist. Address Box B-1086 care of The Canning Trade. 


Connection wanted as Superintendent or General Foreman by 
dependable Americin with sound executive ability, in manufacturing 
of cans. Successful handler of help setting up machinery, and in- 
creasing production. Last 12 years with large can manufacturing 
concern. Can furnish satisfactory credentials. Age 43. Married.. 
Address Box B. 1088 care of The Canning Trade. 


| TO THE MANUFACTURER OF 
TOMATO PRODUCTS 


A complete analysis of each 
batch of your pulp and 


catsup will aid materially in- 
its sale. 
Special rates on daily counts. : 


LeROY V. STRASBURGER 


303 Phoenix Building 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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CANNERS’° CKERS’ 
KNIVES -APRONS-ano 
SUPPLIES 


824 MAIN ST. CINCINNATI,O.U.S.A. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 14th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 
petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, machinery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54 to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


e 
This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 
percent solid leather, color dark tan, bel- 
lows tongue, dirt and waterproof. The 
actual value of this shoe is $6.00. Ow- 
ing to this tremendous buy we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes 
are not as represented we will cheer- 
fully refund your money promptly upon 
request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
. 296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


August 20, 1923 


|——CAN PRICES 


THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 


JELLITAC 


Made from wheat 
Send for sample 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 
90 West Broadway New York City 


JELLITAC 


Tr stick? 


H. D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 


FOR THE CANNERS 
ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phone: Plaza 3463-3464 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


BROKERS -- DISTRIBUTORS 
Canned Foods 


203-5 CARROLL BLDG., BALTIMORE & LIGHT STS. 


Baltimore, Md. 


PACKERS: What have you to offer from last season’s pack--- 
also quote us your price on New Pack. Write us. Do you 
store Tomatoes, Corn, or other Canned Foods in Baltimore 
Warehouses for mixed cars or awaiting advancing market? 
If you need liberal loans on your warehouse receipts, we can 
arrange this for you. 


REFERENCES:.- Atiantic Trust Co., Baitimore, Md. 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
_ salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


American 


Cc. 
NEw 


AVE you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 


Of they. 
| C In Tin Can 
res F 


August 20, 19238 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
Canned Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*— (California) 
White Mammoth, No. 2%4......... Qut 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out .... 
Green Mammoth, No. 2%. 3.00 
White, Large, No. 2%..... 
White, Large, Peeled, No. Out 
Green, Medium, No. 2 
White, Small, No. 2%....... 
Green, Small, No 2%..........++ Out 3.50 
Tips, White, Square, No. 2%...... Out .... 
Tips, White, Round, No. 2%4...... 
ipe, Green, Square, Cut 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%4....... Out " 
BAKED BEANSt 
Plain, No. 1 -80 . 
In Sauce, No, -80 80 
In Sauce, No. 
BEANSt 
String, Standard Green, No, 2.. ee en 
String, Standard Green, No 10... 
String, Standard Cut White, No. 2. as 
Stringless, Standard, No. ee 
Stringless, Standard, No, 10.. eon 
White Wax, Standard, No 
White Wax, No. 10.. 94.00 
Limas, Extra, No. 2..... hate 71.00 
Limas, Soaked, No. 2.......+ 
25 «91.30 
Standard. Whole, No. 1.10 1.15 
Large, Whole, No. 2.. saa Out 
Cut, No 8.......- 
CORNt Out 490 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Balto. QU . 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b. Co... 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co...... Gut Out 
Std Shoepeg, No. fob. Balto... Out u 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, Fic. f.o.b. Co. 1.00 Out 
Fancy Shoepeg, Out Out 
Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore.. -95 9.95 
Std. Crushed, No, 2° -921%6 7.95 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2........-- Out Out 
Ex. Std. No. Bal. Out Out 
Extra, No. f.o.b. County Out 


Standard Western, No. 


Standard, Split, No. 10.......... . 3.15 3.00 

MIXED VEGETABLES FOR SOUPt 

12 Kinds, No. 

12 Kinds, No. 10........... 

OKRA AND TOMATOES 

Standard, No, 

Standard, No. 8....... 

PEASi— 
No. 1 Sieve, % sa factory...... ++:: 
Baltimore...... 


No. 2 Sieve, factory. 
f.o.b. Baltimore. . 
No, 8 Sieve, factory...... 1.30 1.30 
Baltimore. . 1.40 1.30 
No 4 Sieve. 2, factory...... Out 71.25 
f.o.b. Out 71.30 
No. 5 Sieve, 2s, f. 0. b. Balto... Out Out 
E. J. Standards, A‘, No. 4 Sieve.... Out Out 
E. J. Sifted, No. 3 Sieve........ Out 
KE. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No. 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out 
PUMPKINt{ 
Standard, No. 4.50 §4.00 


Squash, No. 
Squash, No, 1 


SAUERKRAUTt 


Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No. 
Standard, No 


SPINACHt 
“Standard, No. 2%........ -25 1.35 


(t) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. 


(§) Wm. C. West & Co, 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No 10...... 

California, No. f.o.b. Coast... 

California No. 
O. 


4.00 


B. Factory basis. 
SUCCOTASHt 


Balto. 
Green Beans, Green Limas...... 1.20 
With Dry wee. No. 2 
Maine, No. 
New York 


SWEET POTATOES} 
F. O. B. County 


Standard, No. 2, f. 0. b. county... _-85 
Standard, No 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... Out 
Standard, No. 8, f.0.b. County... -90 
Standard, No. 9. f.o 


, 

Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. County. 
TOMATOES{ 

Fancy, No. * f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out 

Jersey, No. f.o.b. Factory see 

Standard, No. 10, f.0.b, 


Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... Out 


Sanitary 3s, 5% in, cans...... 
Jersey, No. 8, f.0.b, County...... Out 
Ex, Standard _ 8, f.o.b. Balto... Out 
Standard, No. f.o.b. Baltimore. . 1.35 


Standard, No. 3. f.o.b. County. 


Seconds, No. 3, f.o.b. Baltimore... .--. oe 
Standard 2s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... 871% 
Standard. No. 2, f.o.b. County..... .85 {.9 
Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore... ... 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. Baltimore...... Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... Out Out 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... Out Out 
TOMATO PULPt 
Canned Fruits 
APPLES{ 
3.75 
New York, No. 10....... 
Maryland, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.10 Out 
Pennsylvania, No, 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..... 3.00  .... 
APR.COTS 
California Choice, No. 2%4........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES$ 
Standard, No. 8....... 
Standard, No. 7.50 47.50 
Standard, No. 2, Preserved..... 1.50 $1.50 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup..... e+e 1.25 91.50 
BI UEBERRIES 
Maine, No. 1660 
CHERRIESs 
Standard, Red, Waren 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, Si TS 
GOOSEBERRIES$ 
PEACHES* 
California Choice, No. 3% Y.C.. 2.40 .30 
California Stand., No. 2% Y. C. 1.90 1.95 
PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced Yellow, Ne 
Standard White, No. 2...... it Out 
Standard Yellow, Noe Out 
Extra Stand: Yellow, No. 2..... +++. 91.50 
Seconds, White, No. 2............. Out {1.10 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 2........se008 + 1.15 
Standards, White. No, 8...... 76 2.00 
Standards, Yellow, No 8......... 75 42.35 
Extra Standard White, No. 8...... 2.00 92.25 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 {2.20 
Selected Yellow, No. 8.. cose 2-25 3.50 
Seconds, White, No. 8. 1.60 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 8 cose 
Pies, Peel 
Pies. Unpeeled._ No, 2.75 
Pies, Peeled. No. 10.............- -. 5.25 $4.90 


4.25 
15 


40° 
Out 
Out. 


4.90 


43.25 
Out 


Out 
Out 


‘Out 
Out 


1.32 nom. 


CANNED FRUITS—Continued 
PEA 
Balto. N.Y. 
No . in Water....... 
Extra No, 2, in Syrup... 1.00 1.15 
Seconds, No. 8, in Water...... 
Standards, No. 3. in Water........ 1.00 91.20 
Standards, No. 8, in Syrup........ 1.50 {1.40 
Extra Standards, No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 41.50 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2. eects Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra. Out 
Bahama Sliced, Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Std, No. Ont 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... 4.00 3.80 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, i.» 2%.. 3.50 3.40 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, 3.25 2.85 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, Ne. 2.1... 3.00 2.70 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No i..... Out Out 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10.. 
Crushed Extra. No. 10.. « 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. em Out . 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 10 
Porto Rico, No 10........ 
PLUMSt 
Black, Syrup, No. 1........... 
RASPBERRIESg 
Black, Syrup, No. 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2.. eee 92.25 
Preserved, No. 2........ 2.20 §2.40 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.40 2.5 
Extra, Preserved, No. 1..... 
Standard, Water, No. 7.50 910.00 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 2.......... 2.25 
OBSTER* 
Flats, % Ib, case 4 doz............ 20.00 
OYSTERS* 
Standards 65 oz..... 1.45 1.40 
Standards, 10 oz......... 290 
Standards, & Out 92.60 
Selects, 6 oz......... 2.65 2.60 
SALMON* 
Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 2.45 2.45 


Cohoe, Flat, No. %....... ...... 
Pink, Tall, No. 1...... 1.45 1.45 
Columbia, Tall, No. Out 
Columbia, Flat, No. 1.. 
Chums, Talls ...... 1.45 Out 
Medium Re Taile.......... 2:60 
SHRIMP# 
Wet or Dry, No 1%........ adated 1.60 
Wet-or Bey. Ne 15 3.00 


SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 
F. O. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 ieee 
3 


% Tomato, Carton sees 
\% Mustard, Keyless ....... 3.50 
% Mustard. Keyless .............. 4.50 
California. per ease........... 
TUNA FISH—White, per Case 
California, %s ........ 
California, %s, Blue Fin.......... .... 7.75 
California, 1s, Blue Fin........... 
California, \%s. 6.00 
California, 1s. Striped ........... . eos 11.00 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, AUGUST 20, 1923 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


New Packings Cause New Prices to Appear—-Corn and Tomato 
Canners Begin the Season—Early Corn Yields 
Disappointing—Extent of Packs All a 
Weather Problem—Canners 
Should Avoid Any 
Heavy Surplus. 


HE MARKET—Some operators reported business quite 
"T'z0oa, in fact, brisk this week, and they were backed up by 

some canners who reported demand better and business on 
the increase. On the other hand, some of the leading brokers 
reported the market as very quiet; that the buyers were not 
interested and taking only the samllest kind of lots to piece 
out absolute necessities. And these latter were agreed with 
by some of the larger canners, who said there was little or 
nothing doing. It was thought that the failure of some of 
the early packings, such as peas, would cause the jobbers to 
give closer attention to their stocks, and not take further 
chances of getting caught, but nothing like this seems to 
worry the jobbers. They are playing safe—unusually safe, 
and they seem to have made up their minds to do this, come 
what will. 

In the market prices there are some chenges to be noted, 
mainly in the matter of new packings. Thus new succotash 
has reappeared in the price lists and is quoted here at $1.20 
for green limas and at $1.10 for dry limas. New packings of 
tomatoes are appearing in the price lists and are reported at 
$4.75 for No. 10s, $1.324% to $1.35 for No. 3s, and 85 to 
8714c for No. 2s. New prices on cove oysters are shown. 
5 ozs., at $1.40 to $1.45; 4 ozs. at $1.40; 10 ozs. at $2.80 
and 6 ozs. selects at $2.65. Standard shoepeg corn is the first 
reappearance in this staple, and is quoted here at $1.00. The 
future and spot prices on this item are alike, with whole 
grain Evergreen quoted in the county at 90c; extra standard 
shoepeg at $1.10; fancy shoepeg at $1.25 to $1.30, and stand- 
ar crushed corn, formerly called Maine style, quoted at 87% 
to 90c 

Peas and other items in the list of canned foods show 
no changes from last week, and the figures may be found on 
the regular market page. 


HE CROPS—Tomatoes—Have been arriving at this point 
ik in quite good supplyand the prices ran off, early in the 

week, to as low as 40c per bushel, but moved later in the 
week to as high as 70c, the bulk being taken at about 55c on 
the average. The crop is making good progress in this section, 
the vines look strong and healthy and are fairly well fruited. 
The general opinion among growers, canners and market men 


is that there is good prospect for a bountiful crop of tomatoes 
at this time. But this does not hold true in all sections of 
the country as our crop reports very clearly show this week. 
Out in Arkansas, for instance, the tomato crop has been about 
burned up by hot, dry weather with burning winds. Some 
points of Virginia report the same conditions, and there are 
other spots in the country where the tomato crop is far from 
being what it should be. Indiana reports varying conditions, 
but mainly that it will take a late and long season to enable 
them to fill the orders on their books. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that the tomato canners feel that they cannot af- 
ford to add further business to their present holdings until the 
tomato crop is better developed and they can see certainty of 
getting out on their futures. There are any number of brok- 
ers and canners who consider the tomato situation very strong, 
because of the unfavorable crop conditions in so many places, 
and because the blight and wilt are showing and doing consid- 
erable damage. We saw one field this week that was stripped 
ot its leaves, as if a fire had passed over it, leaving the ground 
covered with small, half grown tomatoes turning red or yellow 
and of trashy quality. This was in Anne Arundel County, the 
great market garden of Baltimore. In another section of this 
same county the tomatoes were large and of fine appearance, 
but too many of them were black in the center and all of them 
watery and tending to spoil quickly. The tomato crop is late 
everywhere and it will need a late fall, without frost, to enable 
the canners to get out whole. The acreage was unquestion- 
ably put out, but much of it has been lost, some by the drouth 
and others by flood, as in sections of Ohio. Today it is simply 
a waiting proposition to see what nature will do in the way of 
favorable weather. Canning has begun in many sections, but 
the real beginning will not be until about September list. Old, 
experienced handlers of this crop, among the commission mer- 
chants and others, look for the yields of tomatoes to begin 
September ist, but not before, and to continue for about two 
weeks from that date. 


ORN—The corn canning season opened in Maryland this 
week, but the early corn is reported as very disappointing 
as to yield. The dry weather during July damaged the 

early crop considerably, but the late promises to be better. 
This condition covers Harford County, the great corn canning 
county, and Western Maryland, with its many large and import- 
ant corn canners. Corn can stand a lot of dry weather once 
it has begun well, but we had too much of that sort of drouth 
during this season, and when it was relieved it came in the 
form of a deluge, which passed off rapidly and there has been 
but little rain since. The result is that the ears have not 
filled well and the yield is not up to normal. These same con- 
ditions are to be noted in all the heavy corn growing and can- 
ning sections, as our Crop Reports will show. There should be 
a fair pack of corn this season, but it has not been made yet, 
and it will depend upon the kind of weather, and a late fall 
whether or not we get it. The canners of the Central West 
have had to revise their estimates downward, one week after 
another, but now that they are getting into the pack they may 
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be able to tell better. 


So far, however, their progress has not 
been flattering. 


TRING BEANS—tThis crop has been a disappointment in 
S this section. The growers have been able to demand, and 

get, extremely high prices for what beans came to market 
—as high as $1.40 per bushel, and the canners could not 
handle them at this figure. String beans will be good prop- 
erty this year in all sections, as nowhere has the crop done 
its best. 


EETS—From up in Wisconsin come reports that the beet 
B crop has not done well; that many fields are damaged 
by enemies of one kind and another and that the yield, 


and consequently the pack, will be lighter than anticipated and 
needed. 


RUITS—If there is any peach crop in Maryland it has not 
kK shown itself thus far, and there should have been a good 
showing by this time. It is not likely that the canners 
will make much of an effort in this item this year. Rumor 
says that there are pretty generous holdings of fruits of all 
kinds, and the canners are not anxious to tie up money, and 
will not pack unless the orders are in hand. That is the wisest 
policy and if the buyers cannot express their wants in time for 
the canners to pack the goods, they should be passed up. 
There is a good apple crop, and a good peach crop, generally, 
according to Governmental reports, and in the more conserva- 
tive buying of both the wholesalers and the consumers, the 
canners cannot afford to run the risk of having the goods 
left on their hands. Michigan will pack some fine peaches 
and is finding a market for them, but they do not expect to 
have any surplus worth mentioning. In fact, that should be 
the guiding principle of all canners this season, not to pack a 
heavy surplus of anything. That is the only way to meet the 
game of the, as it were, wholesalers who are buying in retail 
or smaller lots. 


THER ITEMS—tThe sweet potato crop ‘ooks well at this 
O time, and there is a normal acreage out; but at present 

one can see only the vines and that says nothing of the 
crop. These will come on in about a month and can be left 
for later consideration when more will be known about the 
possible yield and prices. 

It is said the market prices ruling for cabbage are so high 
as to keep the kraut men idle. They will await their con- 
tracted crops, and these will not be more than the market will 
need, under the excellent advertising program of these ageres- 
sive canners. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


The Market Very Inactive—Unsuitable Fruit Cuts Apricot 
Pack—Demand for Peas Cannot Be Met—Bureau of Chem- 
istry Warns Against Off-Grades — National Chain 
Store Grocers Association Meets in Sep- 
tember—Notes. 


New York, August 17, 1923. 


RADE Continues Quiet—Business in the local canned foods 
market continues exceptionally quiet for this season of 
the year. Of course, many members of the trade are ab- 

sent on their summer vacations, but there is not enough busi- 
ness being done to begin to keep those who are at home on the 
job. 

A Puzzling Market—Reports received from various sec- 
tions of the country indicate that the packs of canned foods of 
practically all varieties are running light this year. Despite 
these reports, buyers here stubbornly cling to their opinions 
that there will be plenty of most canned foods items to go 
around later on in the season, and consequently they are limit- 
‘ing their purchases to very small quantities. 

New Fruits—A case in point is the method which buyers 
have pursued on 1923 California canned fruits. Canners have 
announced their intention of holding down their production to 
the volume of orders on their books, with a little surplus to take 
care of future business. Jobbers, however, have contracted for 
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just enough to take care of their early-season requirements, 
and are apparently confident that they will be able to come 
into the market later on and buy plenty of canned fruits to 
take care of their orders. While it would, of course, be unfor- 
tunate for the trade to have a canned fruit shortage this win- 
ter and spring, it would perhaps teach the buyers a lesson and 
in future provide more support for the canners who are com- 
pelled to gamble on demand and prices ahead of time when they 
make their packs. 

New Apricot Pack—Reports reaching buyers here during 
the past several weeks have intimated that the pack of apricots 
was running considerably above canners’ early estimates, and 
that influenced by the heavy offerings of cheap fruits, canners 
were putting up a heavy pack. Several days ago, however, a 
letter was réceived from a prominent and reliable factor which 
intimates that the 1923 pack will probably not exceed 1,500,000 
cases, and that the quantity of fruit suitable for canning as 
fancy grade was very light. Field men for the canneries were 
compelled to reject many shipments owing to the smallness of 
fruit offered, it is said. 

Red Salmon at $2.15—The market for new pack Alaska 
red salmon is also somewhat uncertain at this writing. Most 
of the packers are talking of the short pack this year, and are 
quoting the market firm at $2.25 per dozen f. o. b. Seattle. 
However, there have been several offerings reported at $2.15 
per dozen Seattle. One local factor, explaining this situation, 
stated that perhaps the lower-priced offerings are being made 
by some of the smaller canners. The small packers sometimes 
have worked through the season on a shoe-string, and to meet 
notes fallin due at the end of the canning season are compelled 
to sell a part of their pack immediately upon arrival of the 
shipments at Seattle. To move out these goods, with the trade 
fully cognizant of the situation, naturally calls for some price 
concession. 

Good Pack of Pinks—Reports received from Southeastern 
Alaska state that despite the fact that this is supposed to be 
an off-year for the run of pink salmon, the pack thus far has 
been considerably larger than canners had looked for. There 
has been a good volume of business booked on new pinks on 
the basis of $1.25 per dozen f. o. b. coast, and chums sold rather 
well at 5 cents under this figure 

Name Tunafish Prices—Leading California tuna canners 
today announced opening prices for new pack as follows: White 
meat, quarters, $6.25; halves, $10; 1s $19. Bluefin, quarters, 
$4.50; halves, $7.50; 1s, $14.00. Italian style tonno, 48 quar- 
ters, $5.75; 100 quarters, $12.00; 48 halves, $9.50, the foregoing 
prices for tonno in lithographed tins. For tonno in tins with 
paper labels the prices are: $5.50 per case of 48 quarters, 
$11.50 per case of 48 quarters, and $9.00 per case of 48 halves. 
Deliveries on white meat will: range from 15 to 20 per cent, so 
an early clean-up at full prices is anticipated. 

Peas in Demand—There is a growing shortage of peas on 
spot, and wholesale grocers are having a difficult time in get- 
ting enough stocks to take care of the retail trade. Many of 
the retailers have permitted their stocks to run very low, and 
now find:upon entering the market that they must take the very 
cheapest peas packed, or the extreme top grades, stocks of the 
in-between grades being cleaned up. Buyers are concerned 
ver the supply for the coming season, owing to the short de- 
liveries which they are receiving, and they are casting about 


; in an effort to secure additional supplies. 


Tomato Trade Quiet—The pack of early tomatoes in the 
Maryland and Delaware canning districts is reported to be run- 
ning below expectations, insofar as quantity is concerned, and 
the local trade is buying sparingly at prevailing prices. Spot 
trading is rather quiet on tomatoes, but prices are strong. Cali- 
fornia 2%s have advanced to $1.55, and 10s are practically un- 
obtainable. The trade does not look for much real activity in 
canned tomatoes until later on in the season, when they begin 
to receive deliveries of futures which they have bought at 55c 
per dozen for 1s, 85c for 2s, $1.25 for 3s, and $4.25 for 10s, in 
most instances. 

Warns Against Off-Grades—The local trade is greatly in- 
terested in a letter by W. G. Campbell, acting chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, in which he warns against the packing of 
slack-filled canned foods. Chief Campbell warns that canners, 
brokers and wholesale grocers participating in transactions in- 
volving canned foods violating the Bureau of Chemistry rulings 
will be held to account, even though the canners have received 
orders for consignments of canned foods from jobbers or dis- 
tributors specifying that the drained weight of the food packed 
in the can be less then that which has been determined as being 
the proper fill. Wholesale grocers guilty of placing such orders 
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are doing it with one purpose in view: that of underselling a 
competitor who is giving honest weights and goods This is not 
only an unfair method of competition, but everyone interested 
in the success and standing of the canning business should keep 
on the qui vive for such occurrences and report them to the 
proper authorities. 

Chain Store Men to Meet—The National Chain Store Gro- 
cers’ Association will hold its third annual convention at the 
Waldorf-Astoria here next month. The chains are becoming 
increasingly important factors in the canning industry, espe- 
cially so in view of the recent statement of a prominent chain 
store grocers’ company who stated that within the next five 
years the chain store companies will be doing 25 per cent of 
the retail grocery business of the United States. The trend of 
sentiment towards the chain stores is shown by the action of 
the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, which a short time ago announced 
that chain stores would be recognized as direct buyers at whole- 
sale prices if they bought one carload or more. 

The Duluth Conference—Several members of the local trade 
are in Duluth this week attending the convention of the Asso- 
ciation of National Food, Drug and Dairy Officials. A solution 
of the spoiled canned foods return problem is expected to come 
out of this meeting. 

Fallacy of S. A. P. Contracts—Discussing the “Fallacy of 
the S. A. P. Contract System,” J. H. McLaurin, president of 
the American Wholesale Grocers Association, cites the follow- 
ing extract from a letter from one of his members: “It has 
come to our notice that the packers of pineapple are permit- 
ting large brokerage concerns in large centers to book a large 
amount of pineapple, and after the prices are named, the can- 
ners notify the jobber that he will not fill his order complete. 
We find we can purchase all we want at opening price plus 7% 
to 10 per cent.” While there is undoubtedly some ground for 
complaint in this connection, the pineapple canners must be 
given credit for their high standard of trade ethics which has 
been demonstrated during the past several years in their un- 
ceasing efforts to eliminate speculation in their product The 
fact must not be lost sight of that wholesale grocer buyers dur- 
ing the past several years have been just as energetic in their 
canned pineapple speculation as any outside interests. 

Notes—N. P. H. Barrett, formerly with the Hogan-Levine 
Co., is now in the canned foods department of J. M. McNiece 
& Co. 

E. J. Lilli, of the Richmond-Chase Co., San Jose, Cal., is 
here this week, stopping with W. D. Breaker Co., Inc. 

V. A. Seggerman Co., Inc., has removed to the ninth floor 
of 100 Hudson street. 

George W. Roberts, of the Thomas Roberts Co., of Phila- 
delphia, accompanied by Mrs. Roberts and their daughter, ar- 
rived here a few days ago on the steamship Berengaria, follow- 


ing a pleasure trip to Europe. 
“NEW YORK STATER.” 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Market Improving—Buyers Showing More Inclination to Buy 
in Good Quantities—1923 Tomatoes Offering—Dried 
Beans Declining—Buying of Fruits Waits— 

Refugee Beans in Demand. 


Chicago, August 17, 1923. 


HE market for canned foods in Chicago is improved and 
"[ there is a disposition on the part of buyers to take on 

good trades and to buy in larger quantities than has been 
the practice for some time past. 

They are buying peas, corn, apples, blackberries and other 
articles freely 

Michigan is packing some fine Duchess apples in No. 10 
cans and selling them at $3.00 to $3.25 cannery for prompt 
shipment, that apple being an excellent early or summer va- 
riety. 

Indiana and Michigan are both offering No..10 canned to- 
matoes of the 1923 pack for shipment next week at $4.50 per 
dozen, f. o. b. cannery, and the market is entirely bare; there 
have been some sales this week to the wholesale trade of Chi- 
cago. 

Michigan dried beans are much lower, having declined in 
three weeks past from $7.00 per hundred to $5.00 per hundred 
pounds, which will make a big difference in the price of canned 
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pork and beans, and it is predicted that the price of dried beans 
Others say they will be higher. . 

I do not hear that the confirmations of orders or the plac- 
ing of additional or new orders for California canned fruits 
have been large since the prices were announced by the can- 
ners. Buyers are said to be inclined to wait a while and let 
the boat drift. 

All the buyers are anxious to have the shipments of the 
new pack of canned tomatoes to come forward, as their stocks 
are down to the floors. 

The price of dried fruits is going to be very low this sea- 
son and is likely to have an effect upon the consumption of 
canned foods. Prune prices of the 1922 crop, of which there is 
some surplus, have been recently reduced, and dried apricots 
are very low. It is expected that the price of California dried 
peaches will also be low, of the new pack, as the prices of the 
1922 pack are quite low. 

Canned salmon is said to be selling freely and stocks in 
Chicago are low. The price of $2.25 f o. b. Pacific Coast for 
red Alaska talls is well maintained, apparently, and no shading 
of the price is heard of. 

Several of the packers of berries in Michigan have pro- 
duced a small surplus over their orders and have begun to ship 
their surplus to Chicago warehouses to be distributed from here 
as needed 

There is a good demand for graded Refugee green beans, 
whole and sized and cut. There seems to be such a demand for 
the green beans from the commission or produce merchants 
that the canners are not able to compete with their prices paid 
the growers. I saw some enormous fields of green beans re- 
cently while driving through Western New York, but was told 
that they were usually shipped in crates to the cities. 

WRANGLER. 


MAINE MARKET 


Crops Doing Well—Apples Unpromising—Blueberry Season in 
Full Blast—Pack to Be Improved in Quality—Full 
Delivery on Stringless Beans Probable—Corn 
Crop Has Improved—Canners Ready 
and Waiting. 

Portland, Me., August 17, 1923. 


Gea Weather for Crops.—Perhaps the most flourishing 


crop just now is that of summer visitors, which is estab- 

lishing a record. Hotels and resorts report more guests 
than ever, and campers who do not patronize the hotels are cer- 
tainly very numerous. This is all good for business, especial- 
ly the grocery trade, and is helping ou tthe leen months of the 
spring season. 

Other crops are in good condition, but not up to previous 
years. Berries and small fruits suffered from the drouth and 
have not borne as bountifully as usual. Vegetables of all 
kinds have had a hard pull throughout the spring, but are 
now coming along pretty well, generally about two weeks 
later than normal. Fruits are only ‘‘middlin’,” to use a down- 
east expression; apples especially are unpromising, and it is too 
late for much improvement in their condition. Weeds and 
wild flowers of all kinds have been more profuse this year than 
usual, and rather earlier than they are slated to blossom. It 
is up to some nature student to breed this characteristic out 
of the weeds and into the necessary food crops. 

The blueberry season is in full swing now, having opened 
about ten days later than usual. While the crop is rather 
small the pack will probably be about normal; and all canners 
say that the quality this season will be much improved. As an 
earnest of this a group of 200 land owners in Washington 
County have “signed up” to a quality-campaign and will de- 
liver only clean fresh hard berries to the canning factories. 
The canners have also supported this movement and will have 
field and factory inspection under the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The dissemination of this information among the trade 
has proved to be beneficial already, and new goods are selling’ 
at the recently announced priced of $8.50 and $1.80. All SAP 
contracts have been confirmed and much new business added. 
Inquiries are still coming in, although canners state that they 
do not intend to put up any berries in excess of their present 
sales. 
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Stringless beans are also being canned at this time, and 
are coming along much better than could have been believed 
a few weeks ago. ‘There is every prospect now that nearly 
every canner will have a full delivery, although this will not 
be certain until the close of the season about two or three 
weeks hence. There are no sales being made just now, al- 
though there is more or less interest shown by buyers who 
have not already covered their whole wants. Prices remain 
as formerly quoted, at $1.20 and $5.00. 

The corn crop is looking remarkably well under the cir- 
cumstances, and hope is entertained that a 75 per cent pack 
may be secured. It is about ten days late in maturity, but 
looks healthy and gives promise of yielding quite well per 
acre—and only a few weeks ago it showed such signs of dis- 
tress after the drouth that it seemed almost hopeless to go on 
with plans for a pack. Sales have been good and prices well 
maintained ever since the first week of selling. Fancy Crosby 
corn is $1.371%4 when offered. Golden Bantam at $1.65 is 
practically out of the market, and will be worth more money 
if there is any for sale after the close of the canning season. 
Golden Bantam on the cob is cleaned up entirely, with the de- 
mand not satisfied. 

Apple prices have met with favor, and there is considerable 
business being done. $3.75 factory, in wood crates, is the 
usual quotation, and inquiries are coming in from all markets. 
Selling is in fact rather more prompt than some of the canners 
want it just now, as this is the between-seasons when they are 
all waiting to see what the actual condition of the crop may be. 
Reports indicate that the quality of fruit is not up to par. 
This means that the barreled fruit trade will take smaller 
apples than usual, encroaching upon the canners’ supply. Too 
pack into the cans to allow getting sufficient weight. On the 
large fruit cannot be used to advantage as it will not cut and 
other hand, Maine canners have for several years labored to 
build up the standard of quality in their product and cannot 
now use anything but first grade fruit in the smaller sizes. 
For this reason, unless the barrelled fruit market is ‘‘off’’ or 
conditions prove better than they promise now, the canner has 
small show of getting much material for a keavy pack. 

MAINE. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Business in Fruit Increasing—Some Buying for Only a Month 
or Two—Apricot Canning Done—Peaches Now on the 
Table—“Vancy’’ Goods Dropped By All But 

One Canner—Coast Notes. 


San Francisco, Aug. 16th, 1923. 


RUIT BUSINESS INCREASING—Many packers have re- 
kK vised their opening prices on California canned fruits 
since the announcement of opening rates by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, and business is commencing to 
come in in larger volume, although it still lacks much of 
being heavy. Most buyers have made purchases, but have 
confined these to small lots, and are not anticipating their 
requirements in full. Some are buying for only a month or 
two in advance, which is no more than they have been doing 
for some time. The revised prices of some of the smaller 
canners show slight increases in the better grades and dc- 
clines in the lower grades, the spread between these having 
been less than in the C. P. C. list. ‘With its prices guaran- 
teed against decline before January 1, 1924, the California 
Packing Corporation is making a bid for early business, and 
it is likely that orders will soon be rolling in more freely. 
This will certainly be true if a few advances are made. 
Apricots—The packing of apricots is definitely at an end 
and it will not be long before a fairly good idea can be had 
of the size of the pack. Despite the immense size of the crop, 
the canned output will be much smaller than that of last 
year, but will have added competition from the dried product. 
The canned pack in the southern part of the State is esti- 
mated at slightly less than 325,000 cases, and is declared to 
be of very fine qualiiy. Canners refused to accept fruit as 
No. 1 grade which ran more than 14 to the pound, and in- 
sisted on the fruit having a good, clear color. The pack ran 
to slightly higher grades than in former years, but is well 
behind the Northern California pack in this respect. The crop 
in the Santa Clara Valley and in Alameda county was very 
large, but ran to small sizes, owing to lack of thinning, and 
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much of it was rejected by canners. Quantities rotted on the 
ground or was given to all who would take the fruit away. 

Peaches—The packing of peaches is occupying the atten- 
tion of canners generally, but the output will be restricted 
largely to the better grades. The crop in Northern ané@ Cen- 
tral California is large and is in fine shape, but the yield in 
the southern part of the State is light, and many packers 
there will not operate, or will handle fruit brought in from 
other sections. It is not likely that the output there will be 
half as heavy as last year, with but little high grade fruit. 
Growers are receiving about $30 a ton for yellow cling peaches, 
with the standards definitely higher than those of former 
years. Canners are endeavoring to make a good pack of 
the highest grades, but are not extending themselves to pack 
water, seconds, or even standards. 


Fresh Fruit Shipments—With the largest fruit crop in 
the history of the State every effort is being made to make as 
large shipments as possible to the fresh fruit markets, and it 
is believed that fully 63,000 cars of deciduous fruits will be 
sent out this year. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that for 1900 shipments of this kind totalled but 6,435 
carloads. Up to July 18 shipments of cherries, apricots, 
peaches, pears, plums and grapes amounted to 6,870 cars, as 
commpared with 2,514 in 1922. The plum market, which 
seemed in a precarious condition for a time, has recovered 
and the outlook for getting rid of the peach and pear crop 
is better than it was for a time. Growers of these fruits will 
sustain no such losses as were sustained by the growers of 
apricots. 


But few packers have named prices this year on the fancy 
grade of fruits, most of them listing only choice, standard, 
second and water. Libby, McNeill & Libby form one of the 
most prominent exceptions. Buyers are asking whether or 
not there is to be a fancy grade. 

Pumpkin—Some business has been booked of late on 
California canned pumpkin at $1.35 for No. 2%, $1.15 for 
No. 2, and $4.00 for No. 10. The pack will be larger than 
usual if early bookings are encouraging. 

Tomatoes—The canning of tomatoes is under way in a 
few plants, especially those in the San Joaquin Valley, but 
will not be under way generally until well along in Septem- 
ber, when the bulk of the peach crop will be out of the way. 

Salmon—Several vessels of the fleet of Alaska Packers’ 
Association have sailed from Bristol Bay for San Francsico 
with new pack salmon, but no inkling has come yet of the 
season’s output. The first vessels of the fleet should arrive 
here about the last week of August, and opening prices should 
be named shortly afterward, as the packing season will be 
ended by the first of September. The spot salmon market is 
quiet, with Alaska reds holding up well, and with pinks and 
chums selling at the slightly lower scale of prices recently 
quoted by some interests to get rid of the last of their surplus 
holdings. 

Coast Notes—California Olive Growers, Inc., through 
General Manager C. E. Weikert, has named prices on olives 
for the coming season and has disposed of a considerable por- 
tion of the crop of its members to packers who are members 
of the California Olive Association. For mammmoth size 
pickling olives of the Mission and Manzanillo varieties grow- 
ers will receive $250 a ton; for extra large they will receive 
$185 a ton; for large, $130 a ton, and for medium and small, 
$45 a ton. For olives of these varieties to be used in the 
manufacture of oil, $30 a ton will be received if harvested 
before January 1, and $36 a ton if harvested after that date. 
Other varieties of oil olives will bring $36 a ton. The pros- 
pects are for very large crop of olives in Northern and 
Central California, where the largest acreage is planted, with 
only a fair crop in the southern part of the State. 

The Foreign Trade Committee of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce will make efforts during the coming 
session of Congress to bring about the passage of a foreign 
trade zone bill that will establish San Francisco as a free 
zone city allowing the duty-free importation of raw materials 
to be manufactured purely for export. An attempt will be 
also .znade to obtain a more favorable tariff for California 
fruits and fish, and to reduce freight costs to the Orient and 
to Latin-America. 

Miss Marion Barthold, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. Bart- 
hold, was married at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
on the evening of August 6, to James Sturgiss Abbott, Jr. 


( Markets Continued on Page 10 ) 
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INDIANA 
CHILI SAUCE MACHINE 


. The above appliance is the latest in the 
manufacture of that ever welcome condi- 


(Chili Sauce) 


This ‘eiaibis is alone in its class when ec- 
onomy, sanitation and efficiency are consid- 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE. 


Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 
Indiana Pulpers 

Indiana Pulper Finishers 
Indiana Chili Sauce Machines 
Indiana Pulper Fillers 
Kook-More-Koils 

Washers and Sorting Tables 
Cypress Tanks 

Enameled Steel Tanks 

Solder and Soldering Flux 
Capping Steels, etc. 


LANGSENKANE 


E. Georgia St., 


AWHILE 


Satire. 


As a trans-Atlantic liner was entering New York harbor an 
American passenger proudly pointed out to a Frenchman who 
was standing beside him on the deck, the famous Statute of Lib- 
erty. The Frenchman gazed and remarked, “We also erect 
statues to our illustrious dead.”—London Morning Post. 


Drew the Line There. 


The farmer decided to give special attention to the devel- ° 
opment of his poultry yard, and undertook the work carefully 
and systematically. His hired man, who had been with him a 
number of years, was instructed, among other things, to write 
on each egg the date it was laid and the breed of the hen. 
After a month the man resigned. 

“T can’t understand, ” declared the farmer, “why you should 
want to leave.” 

“T’ve had enough,” replied the man. “I’ve done the nastiest 
jobs an’ never kicked. But I draw the line at bein’ secretary 
to a bunch of hens.” 


Page the Press Agent 
Manager—Where did you keep this diamond tiara which 
you say has been stolen? 
Actress—In the box with the rest of my jewelry. 
Manager (coldly)—What’s it worth? 
Actress—Oh, about a column and a half!—Sydney Bulletin. 


Business 

A Baltimore importer contracted $10,000 worth of debt with 
a German house before the war. The war itself interrupted 
communication, so that the bill was not paid; but the goods 
were received, sold and profit realized. 

Now the importer is trying to find his German creditor so 
that he can give him a check for 8 cents in full discharge of the 
obligation, with interest—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Ho! Hum! 


Probably the men who are boasting Henry can be listed as 
Ford accessories.—Los Angeles Record. 


Not His Feet 
Mrs.—Good Heavens, George! Why did you buy such a hat 
as that? 
Mr.—Oh, just for the week-end, my dear. 


Hold It! 


Wanted—I am in a position to hatch your eggs at 5c per 
eee. Phone 626 or write.—A classified ad in the Osage (Iowa) 
ews. 


Just a Slight Error 


“Bill,” the poet gasped to his friend, “I wrote a poem about 
my little boy and began the first verse with these words: 

“My son, my pigmy counterpart.” 

“Yes, yes?” 

The poet drew a newspaper from his pocket. 

“Read!” he blazed. “See what that compositor did to my 
opening line.” 

The friend read aloud: “My son, my pig, my counterpart.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


The Question Answered 
Teacher—Did George Washington belong to the Army or 
the Navy? 
Navy Junior—He must have been on Army man, ’cause no 
Navy man would have crossed the Delaware standing up in a 
boat. 


Sergeant (to colored sentry)—If anything moves, you shoot. 
Sentry—Yas, suh, an’ if anything shoots, ah moves.— 
Drexerd. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


THE CANNING TRADE 


————the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 


La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, Ind. 
Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Guniine Mchy. 


Beans, Dried. Pea and Bean See 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable - — 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem 

Huntley Co., Silver 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 

Louis A. Tarr, Inc.,. Baltimore, Md. 

Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ 


Ayars Machine Co., Sale J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Meas, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 


Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products. 

Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 

can. 

BROKERS. 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

H. E. Jones & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 
Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 


Buckets. 
Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 
BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. ‘ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ams Co., Max, York City. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn 

Cameron Can Mehy. 
John R. Mitchell AY 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 
Slaysman Co., Baltimore. 
Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
— Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 

K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair. Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Testers. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 
CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., ” Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 
Machi 


nes. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


ors. 
Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 
Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, ete. 


Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
& GRADING MACHINERY, 


seed, etc. 

Nester’ Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 

Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Co., Max, New City. 
FE. W. Bliss Co., ’Brookly yn, N. 
Cameron Can Machy. Co., eee Til. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 


See 


Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 

Colors, Certified for” foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 


Matthew Gravity Carrier Co., Elwood City, Pa. 
La Porte Mat Mfg. Co., orte, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Souder Mfg. Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 

Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 

Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 


COPPER COILS for tanks. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


A. K. Robins & Co., ” cen 

Morral Bros., Morral, 

Sprague Cang. Mehy. Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros. Morral, 0. 


Corn Mixers and Agitators. 
gitators. See Corn Cooker 


CORRUGATED PAPER eee 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Restos, Ohio. 
Stecher —— Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Counters. See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices 


CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine "Co. Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & oe Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Ba Itimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Saupere. and Markers 


DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etc.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., use, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, ean. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs 

DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Elevators, Warehouse. 


Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 


ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
— Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
ontinental Can Co., Ine. yracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


FILLING MACHINES, can. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

. Robins & Co. ., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 

chines. 


FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin. 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning and Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 


Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 


Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
» pressure, time, etc. 
quipment. 


Gau See Power Plant 
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GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. Co., 
Generators, electric. See moto 
Glass-lined og Tanks, -lined. 
Glue, for sealing re boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and.Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See-Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mechy 

Hoisting | “Carrying Mches. 
llominy Making Machinery.. 
Hiullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


See Cranes. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 


Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. Il. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. See Pumps. 
Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABELING MACHINES 


Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
F. H. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


_LABEL Manufacturers. 

H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. . 
Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mechy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


. OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 

Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, ete., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 

tainers. 

Paring Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canners’. 

Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 

Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


See Knives. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, a Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 


See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Harvesters. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, 
Ayars Machine Co.,’ Salem, N. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, ete. See Baskets. 
a Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
chy. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
licking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
lower Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 

Equipment. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

rye Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 


H. Lan nko, Indianapolis. 
ca Machine bg Max, New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


See Cleaning 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

F. H. La ngsenkamp, Indianapolis. 

Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Scalding and Picking Baskets. 

Scrap Bailing Press. 

Serew Caps, bottle. See Cap 

Sealing Machines, bottle. ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 

Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


See Baskets. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Rogers Bros. Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 


E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mehy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, ete. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 

Co. 
SILKING MACHINES, corn. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


chines, belt drives, etc.). 
Sinclair-Scott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max. New York City. 
A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. 
Steam wt Covering. 

Covering. 
Steam 


See Cookers. 
See Kettles. 
See Boiler and Pipe 


See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass checks, rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, ete. 

A. C. Gibson Co., Buffalo. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY.:- 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Uhio. 
Iluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, ete. See 
Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. 
eral Agents. 
See Electrical Appliances. 
SUGAR—Canners’ 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL, 


oo Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
H. Indianapolis. 
Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 


Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 

Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


See Gen 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
once Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
% K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
Trucks, Platform, ete. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 
Turbines. See Electrical Machinery. 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 


Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, 0O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 
WASHERS, can and jar. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Washing and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 

Windmills and Water Supply Systems. 

Tanks, wood. 

Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 

Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 

Wire Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
WIRE, for strapping boxes 

Cary Mchy. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 


See Factory Trucks. 


Wrapping Machines, ean. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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With improved sliding doors, 
doing away with the hinged 
tracks, giving increased service 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co. 


MACHINE AND BOILER WORKS 


2639 Boston Street Baltimore, Md. 
WORKS 
ATLANTIC WHARF, BOSTON STREET & LAKEWOOD AVE. 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


OYSTER STEAM BOX 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
attractive “GAMSE LABEL” 
pn your Can————— 
properly displayed— 
spells “SUCCESS 


We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC | 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
house in Baltimore and can save you 
MONEY on your Labels. Write 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 


MAIN OFFICE 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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